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THE PREFACE. 


THe following ſheets contain ani- 
madverſions on a Circular Letter of Biſhop 
Horſley, recommending the caſe of the emi- 
grant Prieſts, and addreſſed to the Clergy 
of the Dioceſe of St. David's. As the ami- 
madverſions may fall into hands, which the 
letter has not reached, it has been thought 
right, here, to ſubjoin a copy of it. 


Copy of a Letter addreſſed to the Clergy 
of the Dioceſe of t. David's, by the 
Biſhop: 


« Tothe Rev, the Rector, Vicar or Curate of, &c. 


© REVEREND BROTHER, 


«T DOUBT not, that of 5 your own 
accord, and without any exhortation of 
mine, you will be ready to exert your utmoſt 
endeavours for the promotion of the pious 
and charitable work, which, as you will per- 
ceive by the papers annexed, it hath pleaſed 
God to put into the heart and mind of our 
molt gracious Sovereign. By his Majeſty's 
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letter to the Lord Archbiſhop of Cantere 
bury, you will perceive the tenderneſs of his 
compaſſion and concern for our ſuffering 
brethren, the exiled clergy of the oppreſſed 
church of France; who have ſought in his 
Majeſty's dominions, in this happy land of 
pure religion, juſt government, well-ordered 
liberty, and equal laws, an aſylum, in no 
other quarter to be found, from the fury of 
their perſecutors, the inveterate, and avowed 
enemies of God, and of his Chriſt : who, 
having ſucceeded in their nefarious project, 
to deſtroy their national church, under the 
pretence of making room for an univerſal 
toleration, do in fact perſecute every thing 
but atheiſm; and having deſpoiled their 
clergy of their chartered property, under 
fraudulent promiſes of a competent mainte-, 
nance, which they had no ſooner the power 
of fulfilling, than they in effect broke them, 
by impoſing conditions with which conſci- 
entious men could not comply; have driven 
thouſands of them from their friends, and 
their homes, into a foreign land, there to 
periſh, as theſe enemies of religion have 
deſigned, by nakedneſs and hunger. To 
avert from them this miſerable fate, the 
charity of this country, excited by the ex- 

ample, 
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ample, and at the call of our govereign, is, 
we humbly hope, the inſtrument ordained 
by providence. | 


In obedience to his Majeſty's com- 
mands, and the injunctions. of the metropo- 
litan, and to promote, what we can, ſo 
excellent a work ; I require of you, that on 
the firſt, ſecond, or at the fartheſt on the 
third ſunday, after you ſhall have received 
the packet in which this is encloſed, you 
read publicly in your church, immediately 
after the ſecond leſſon; firſt, his Majeſty's 
letter to the Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
ſecondly, his Grace's letter to me, and laſtly, 
this letter of mine to you. The ſubſtance, 
and purport of theſe letters you will briefly 
explain to your congregation in the Welſh 
language, if the Engliſh is not generally 
underſtood among them. This done, you 
will, in a ſuitable diſcourſe from the pulpit, 
endeavour to ſtir up the affections of your 
people, by every argument which our holy 
religion furniſhes, to alacrity, and a godly 
emulation in miniſtring, upon this occaſion, 
to the relief of the forlorn, afflifted, fa- 
miſhed ſtrangers, thrown by the ſtorm of 
perſecution into our arms. You will re- 

mind 
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mind them that the perſons for whom we, 
in the name of God, implore their aid, how- 
ever they may differ from us upon certain 
points of doctrine, diſcipline, and external 
rites, are nevertheleſs our brethren—mem- 
bers of Chriſt—children of God—heirs of 
the promiſes; 3 adhering indeed to the com- 
munion of the church of Rome, in which 
they have been educated, but more endeared 
to us by the example they exhibit of patient 
ſuffering for conſcience ſake, than eſtranged 
by what we deem their errors and corrup- 
tions. More near, and dear to us in truth by 
far, than ſome, who affecting to be called 
our Proteſtant brethren, have no other title 
to the name of Proteſtant, than a Jew or 
a Pagan ; who, not being a chriſtian, is for 
that reaſon only not a Papiſt ; perſons who 
profeſſing to receive our Lord as a teacher, 
as the very Mahometans receive him, call in 
queſtion however, what is not called in 
queſtion by the Mahometans, the infallibility 
of his doctrine; and under the maſk of an 
affected zeal for civil and religious liberty, 
are endeavouring to propagate in this coun- 
try thoſe very notions of the ſovereignty of 
the people, the rights of man, and an unli- 


mitted right of private judgment, in oppoli- 
tion 
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tion to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline; thoſe treaſon- 
able and atheiſtic notions, which in France 
have wrought the total ſubverſion of the 
civil, and eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, the, con- 
fuſion of all rights, the abolition of all 
property, the extinction of all religion, and 
the loſs of all liberty to the individual, 
except that of blaſpheming God and revil- 
ing kings. You will remind your people of 
the happineſs we of this country, by the 
favor of providence enjoy, under the mild 
government of a monarch, whoſe preroga- 
tive is the bulwark of the ſubjects liberty, 
while in France, the paſſions of the multi- 
tude broke looſe from reſtraint, are made the 
inſtruments of God's judgments upon the 
apoſtacy of the nation. At the ſame time 
you will not fail to admoniſh them that they 
are not always the greateſt ſinners, who are 
made the firſt examples of wrath. That 
they were not ſinners above all the Galilee- 
ans, the eighteen on whom the tower of 
Siloam fell. That it becomes us, therefore, 
comparing ourſelves with other nations, not 
to be high-minded, but to fear. From all 
theſe motives of gratitude to God, brotherly 
aftection, and holy fervour, you will incite | 
them to be earneſt, and forward, in that work 

| which 
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which covereth a multitude of ſins, remem- 
bering always the promiſe of the Lord, that 
« Whoſoever ſhall give to drink to one of 
theſe little ones a cup of cold water only, 
in the name of a diſciple, ſhall in no wiſc 
loſe his reward.” 


* Commending you, and your flock to 
God's high, and holy protection, I remain, 


« Your loving Brother, 
« SAMUEL ST. DAVID's.” 


*« London, May 


1793. 


THIS ghoſtly favour, on which I 
forbear to make comments in this place, 
the clergy received in the courſe of laſt 
ſummer. It fell not in the author's way till 
ſome conſiderable time after, or the animad- 
verſions would, ſooner, have made their ap- 
pearance. Theſe have ſwelled out into a 
much larger bulk than it was firſt intended 
they ſhould. It is hoped, however, that 

little 
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little will be found in them which does not 
apply either to the ſubject, or to the times. 
To commit them to paper proved to the 
writer an employment by no means un- 
pleaſing. If, what afforded him amuſe- 
ment, ſhould, agreeably, fill up the leifure 
of ſuch as cannot look for information, 
or inſtruction in things of this kind; 
ſhould it rectify the conceptions of any 
well- meaning, but miſtaken, perſons, or 
ſhould it diminiſh the influence, and leſſen 
the credit of an apoſtle of intolerance, he 
will, then, have diſcharged, to his own ſatis- 
faction, at leaſt, the humble taſk he ſet 
himſelf, 


His pen he has never drawn forth but 
in defence of thoſe great principles of civil, 
and” religious liberty, on which the well- 
being of the ſocial ſtate depends. On 
his paſt interferences he reflects with plea- 
ſure, conſcious of their proceeding from the 
pureſt intentions, and having grounds to 
conclude, that they have not, altogether, 
failed of their end. 


The papers have announced the promo- 
von of Biſhop Horſley. Thus See, at length, 
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is deprived of his Lordſhip's ſervices. The 
ſubſequency of this event to his Thirtieth of 
January Sermon, certainly does not brighten 


the proſpects of the friends of liberty, and 


the real well-wiſhers of their country. With 


the Biſhop's tranſlation terminate the la- 


bours of the Welſh Freeholder. At taking 
leave he begs permiſſion to make his beſt 
acknowledgments, to the ſeveral parties by 
whom he has been obliged ; to the public, 
for the favourable reception his endeavours 
have met with; to the Biſhop, for the ho- 


nour he is ſuppoſed to have done him in the 


guiſe of a Clergyman of the Dioceſe of St. 
David's; to critics, for their impartiality, 
and candour; and to friends, for their en- 
couraging teſtimonies, 


FAREWELL 


FAREWELL EPISTLES 


TO THE 


BISHOP OF ST. DAVID's. 


LETTER L 


General Obſervations. 


My Lord, 


Asaix, preſumes the Welſh Free- 
holder, to preſent himſelf before your Lordſhip, 
and the public ; again, attempts he the vindication 
of an eſtimable body of men, from the heavy charges 
brought againſt them by your Lordſhip. 


Were it the faſhion of the day to attend to the 
language of reaſon; to follow the calm dictates of 
the underſtanding ; were profeſſions in harmony 
with practice, ſtrengthened by the ties of ſituation, 
and corroborated by the principles of human na- 
ture, allowed to argue ſincerity; the goodneſs of a 
cauſe to determine its ſucceſs ; the weight of evi- 
dence to influence deciſion; then would the taſk he 
undertakes be an eaſy one, its management would 
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require little addreſs, and as to its iſſue no doubt 
could be entertained. 


Unhappily, ours is the period in which truth in 
vain ſeeks a hearing; in which the voice of impar- 
tiality ſpeaks to no purpoſe; in which clamour 
triumphs over ſenſe. Judgment and cool reflec- 
tion have loſt hold of the reins, paſſion and party 
rage guide the courſe of public opinion. Hence it 
is, my Lord, that the imputations you have thrown 
out claim our notice, that their abſurdity and extra- 
vagance are not left to defeat their end ; and hence 
it 1s, that the authour of charges as black as the 
darkeſt mind ever invented, or the moſt reprobate 
miſcreants ever deſerved, the public countenance 
and ſupport have not deſerted _ 


Were we at a loſs to judge of the temper of the 
times, we need only recur to your Lordſhip's late 
proceedings, and the conſequences, as they reſpect 
yourſelf, to which they have led. 


Recommending the heavenly work of charity, 
enforcing the duty of giving ſuccour to diſtreſs, 
revolving thoſe topics which ſoothe the heart, which 


melt it to kindneſs, which ſet the mind on the ele- 


vation from which humanity appears one great 
brotherhood, one living ſyſtem, which the ſame 
principle animates, to which the ſame feeling gives 
motion : in your epiſtle we look for effuſions ſuited 


to the occaſion, but we look in vain. To give way 
to 
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1 
to them was a vulgarity to which you diſdained to 
ſtoop. To take delight in the pleaſures which 
throb in the boſom when charity is the theme; 
to diſcover fondneſs for gratifications of this fort 
appeared puerility to your maſculine ſpirit; you 
ſcorned the thought; you made the temptation re- 
coil, The nerves which carry ſenſation through 
your ſyſtem are not of a make to. admit of ſuch 
vibrations. A more congenial ſentiment roſe in 
your boſom. Charity was on the lip, but rancour 
had poſſeſſion of the heart. Ruminating over a 
ſubject calculated to awake all the ſenſibilities of 
the ſoul, to render the breaſt inacceſſible to every 
conſideration but ſuch as 1s benevolent, the Biſhop 
of St. David's, with all the coolneſs imaginable, 
ſteeps his pen in the bittereſt gall, and infuſes into 
his language the ſtrongeſt venom. Had his claims 
to the firſt diſtinctions, as the man of a party, before 
been diſputable, his conduct, in the inſtance before 
us, would have ſet them on a footing of never, 


again, being queſtioned, 


But O, Virtue! what indignity to thee! To 
have the faireſt in thy train made the occaſion of 
preaching up to men mutual hate, the occaſion of 
inculcating a ſpirit deſtructive of all that ſweetens 
ſocial life, a ſpirit that makes man the enemy of 
man for differences of opinion, that repreſents no- 
tions as crimes, and ſentiments as grievous offences. 
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Your modeſty 1s not at all put to the bluſh, 
when, in the face of Engliſhmen, you contraft the 
exiled prieſts of France with a reſpeQable claſs of 
your diſſenting fellow ſubjects. On ſuch an occa- 
ſion, had you even paid us a compliment, we 
ſhould not have conſidered it as any ſtretch of 
candour, but merely the reſult of circumſtances into 
which you had, injudiciouſly, brought yourſelf : 
but, to introduce us as foils to ſet off theſe modern 
confeſſors, we did not think any man poſſeſſed of 
ſufficient effrontery. In this ſtate of loweſt degra- 
dation, we did not expect that our bittereſt enemy 
would have dared to exhibit us. If we are ſo 
mugh. worſe than theſe perſons, it is not, perhaps, 
witfut reaſon that you charge us with zreaſon and 
atheiſm. But theſe perſons; how are they all at 
once become ſuch models of excellence? We, 
pretty well, know what the French prieſts were in 
their own country. Every one who has travelled 
in France recites anecdotes reſpecting them. The 
offices they rendered to our young men of faſhion 
are recorded. How came they to be ſuch faints 
in your Lordſhip's eyes ? But admitting that you 
are a recluſe, and much a ſtranger to theſe things, 
does it become a man of diſcernment, poſſeſſed of 
any authority over public opinion, to take up any 
cry that may ſuit the moment, to re-echo the ſound 
to the hazard of his reputation? It is a good rule 
to judge of the tree by its fruits. How came it 
that you have ſo utterly over looked it? I aſk 

| you, 
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you, my Lord, docs the Atheiſm ſo much talk- 
ed of, does the ſtate of religion, does the ſtate 
of morals, do the exceſſes which, of late, have 
been committed in France, and of which we have 
heard fo much, beſpeak extraordinary worth in the 
clergy ? Do theſe things agree with the ſtrains of 
commendation in which you have indulged *? If 
ſo little credit be due to you when you praiſe, it is, 
methinks, allowable to entertain ſuſpicions when 
you accule, eſpecially when the accuſations are 
backed by no proofs. Though I regard your com- 
mendations of our Gallican brethren as ill applied, 
and as injudicious as any that were ever beſtowed, 
yet I feel myſelf bound to do them the juſtice to 
obſerve, that they were poſſeſſed of as much virtue 
as could be expected from men in their ſituation. 
Tied down to accurſed celibacy, living among a 
people among whom gallantry had riſen to ſuch 
a height; where intercourſe between perſons of dit- 
ferent ſexes was ſubject to ſo few reſtraints; armed, 
moreover, with the influence which the practice of 
confeſſion yields, and profeſſing a religion which 
allows of compoſition for moral deviations, is it 
matter of wonder if theſe divines were not famed 
for ſtrict morals? The degeneracy of the French 
clergy was not a thing that came on ſuddenly. Its 


* The Biſhop of London ſeeras to have had hetter information in 
regard to this matter; he obſerves, © Their deſpoliation, is ſaid (on 
** too good grounds with reſpect to ſome of them, I fear) to have been 
© no lels owing to their non-reſidence, to their love of pleaſure, 
their loſs of public eſteem, than to the ſubverſion of their civil 
government. —$ce Bp. of London's Charge, deliv. in 1791, p. 25. 
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ſeeds, the principle of acceleration, lay in the pe- 
culiar circumſtances of the body, and in the reli- 


gious ſyſtem it profeſſed. If the Romiſh faith have 


not in it a great deal that has a tendency to cor- 
rupt its votaries, what labour have our Chilling- 


worths, Stillingfleets, Tillotſons, and Bennets 


thrown away * ? 


Far from us be vanity and ſelf-conceit, but far- 
ther ſtill than theſe contemptible weakneſſes, be the 
tameneſs that is not rouſed to indignation at the 
hardihood that compares us, on any footing, with 
the late miniſters of the Gallican church. We 
are all, I am willing to own, the creatures of cir- 
cumſtances; Catholics and Proteſtants; Trinita- 
rians and Unitarians ; Biſhops and Reformers. In 
ſimilar ſituations we ſhould be more alike than we 
may be aware of, Had the Biſhop of St. David's 
been but a ſimple Welſh Freeholder, we might 
have ſeen tracts againſt intolerance ſet off with 
the name of SaMuEL HonksLEVY, and had the Welſh 
Freeholder been a Biſhop, we might poſſibly have 
ſeen him, with all the ſwell of prelatical ſelf-impor- 
tance, denouncing ſectaries, and hurling forth ana- 


*I truſt theſe obſervations will not be deemed, by any, to convey 
the leaſt reflection on the Catholics of this country, in whoſe grow- 
ing, and well-deſerved popularity, no one rejoices more than myſelf, 
The author ſpeaks of principles, and their abuſe. He is aware, and 
he knows it to be fact, that habits and ſituation are mighty enough 
to counteract the one, and the other, and to give them a ſtrong tendency, 
the dire&tiy oppoſite of their natural, 
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themas againſt hereſy. Placed as the French clergy 
were, we probably ſhould have been no better 


than they. 


Previouſly to September, 1792, we all know 
how general the expectation was, that the army of 
the combined Kings would have effected a counter- 
revolution. Had affairs taken that turn, non-con- 
formity would have been the beſt policy, as the 
conſtitutional clergy would not only have been diſ- 
poſſeſſed of their preferments, but have been de- 
clared diſqualified to hold any. The treatment of 
the eccleſiaſtics in France, I own, has been through- 
out neither politic nor liberal. Yet as to any thing 
in their caſe that could be, fairly, ſaid to preſs upon 
conſcience, to bear hard upon religious principle, 
I own I never could diſcover. I cannot ſee. 
wherein their ſituation, under the conſtitution of 


1791, differed from that of their brethren in the 


other free governments of Europe. The ſecurity 
required of them, in exchange for all the immuni- 
ties of free citizens, was, as far as I am able to 
judge, no greater than what the Catholics of this 
country cheerfully give for a very few, But with 
the conſciences and the principles of theſe gentle- 
men what have we to do? They belong to the 
claſs of the unfortunate, that is ſufficient for us to 
know. Britain held forth her hand to them when 
exiled from their native home. Her honour is 
concerned that they ſhould not want. By all men, 
whatever their prejudices or predilections may be, 

B 4 they 
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they ſhould here be regarded as objects of compaſ- 
ſion. Of this they cannot meet with more than I 
wiſh. Sorry am I to be obliged to ſpeak of them 
in any other light, The blame, if there be any, I 
beg leave to lay at your Lordſhip's door, for it 
ſeemed leſs your aim to draw forth pity towards 
them, than to excite execration againſt us. How im- 
meaſurable your hate of us is, the choice of the 
occaſion ſhews ; the force of the principle is aſcer- 
tained, by the violation of propriety it wrought, 
But, my Lord, for you, excuſes ſhould be made. 
A man who has been under the laſh, feels ſore, 
Your conduct towards the Unitarians, reminds me 
of the behaviour of the camel-like animal which 
bears the riches of Potoſi. The weapon of defence 
which, when too hard driven, or any way provoked, 
it is moſt fond of uſing, is its ſaliva; this it diſ- 
charges in amazing quantities. When the attendants 
ſee that its ire is up, when they perceive that it 
works its tongue, and moves its lips, to avoid the 
inundation with which they are threatened, they are 
glad to take to their heels. How far the anology 
holds good let my readers judge. Certain it is 
that your tongue, lips, - and hands are, on all occa- 
ſions, in active employ to ſwell the torrent of ca- 
lumny with which it is now attempted to over- 
whelm the Unitarian Diſſenters; certain it is, that 
you met their champion in the field, but whether 
you were hard put to, or not, is a matter on which 
I do not expect my teſtimony to have any weight. 
In my opinion no teſtimony is neceſſary, the feel- 

ings 
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ings you diſcover are evidence ſuch as none can 
miſtake. Succeſs is generous, abhorrent from de- 
famation, it never takes to abuſe when the conteſt 
is over. It is ſomething very unlike ſucceſs, 
which, at the expence of every ſhew of decency, 
indulges in ſcurrility; which converts the prelate 
into the ſcold, and makes the miniſter of religion 
uſe language that would pollute the mouth of the 
gentleman. Of general obſervations I take leave, 
my Lord, intending in the letters that follow to 
examine, ſingly, the particulars of the abuſe with 
which you load us. In the mean while, 


I am, &c, 


LETTER 
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LETTER II. 
Of Religious Sentiments. 


My Lozp, 


SPEAKIN G of the emigrants, you are 
pleaſed to ſay, © more near, and dear to us, in 
< truth, by far, than ſome, who affecting to be cal- 
« Jed our Proteſtant brethren, have no other title 
ce to the name of proteſtant, than a Jew, or a 
e Pagan; who not being a Chriſtian, is, for that 
* reaſon, only, not a Papiſt.“ 


In this ſhort paſſage no leſs than five reli- 
g10us parties make their appearance. The very 
circumſtance of their number would furniſh a phi- 
loſophic mind with a leſſon of candour ; but the 
lordly prelate, with all the aſſurance of infallibi- 
lity, goes upon the ſuppoſition, that in the endleſs 
chaos of opinions, none are right, but thoſe which 
got the ſanction of our eighth Harry, and of his 
imperious daughter; that as ſentiments deviate 


from theſe they muſt be heretical. Are you ſerious 


in all this, my Lord? Never was the character of 
bigotry better ſupported ! Approximation of creeds, 
ſimilarity of religious rites, in this day of light 
made the only ground-works of good offices ! 
Between 


3 


©: 

Between your Lordſhip, and the emigrant 
clergy, the French fraternity exiſts in perfection. 
While the poor Unitarian is rudely repulſed, you 
admit them into cloſe embrace. How fondly do 
you hug them! Your profeſſions on this head 
ſomewhat ſurpriſed me. It ſeemed to me, not con- 
ſiſtent with epiſcopal maxims of prudence, openly to 
ſtate, even if there did exiſt, ſuch nearneſs between 
your church and the Roman church, eſpecially, if, 
as a hoſt of commentators of your communion have 
maintained, that church be the mother of harlots ſpoken 
of in the Revelations. This profeſſion is nevertheleſs 
generous ; if the compliment ſerves a purpoſe, it is 
made, it muſt be owned, at ſome riſque. 


According to my way of viewing things, this 
accuſation, though it wears a formidable appear- 
ance, as, indeed, does every one you advance, will 
prove, upon examination, to be no way ſerious. 
Why ſhould it give us concern, to have it charged 
upon us, that our opinions are remote from thoſe 
held by the reſpective churches of Rome and Eng- 
land? Why ſhould it be matter of pride to you, 
and your catholic brethren, that your ſentiments 
come near, or are the ſame with, thoſe held in an 
age, on which the light of true philoſophy never 
dawned, when human ſagacity had not, as yet, 


been exerciſed in criticiſm, nor the genius of 


the oriental tongues diſcloſed ; when freedom of 
thought was neither claimed, nor practiced, when 


faith was reputed a virtue, and its graſp of contra- 
dictions, 
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12 1 
dictions, an evidence of holineſs. Why ſhould it 


be preſumed to be a crime to diſclaim the opinions 
prevalent in an age of this complexion? Tempora 
mutantur, & nos mutanur abillis, Is it any crime 
that our manners have deviated from the ſternneſs 
of thoſe days, that our commerce and manufac- 
tures are differently carried on, that the conve- 
niencies of life exiſt in greater abundance and va- 
riety, that our habitations are neater, and more 
commodious ? I ſee you can hardly command pa- = 
tience while I put to you theſe queſtions ; and yet, | 
my Lord, upon the word of an honeſt man, I aſ- 2 
ſure you that the theological opinions of the men 
of thoſe times appear to me as unreaſonable, as 2 
their dwellings were uncouth ; their principles of 
religion as wide of ſimplicity, as their principles of 
trade ; and, for the life of me, I cannot ſee why 


'you ſhould excuſe us for the one ſentiment, while, 


for the other, once, every Sunday, and even oftener, 
you anathematize us. Rational faith you might, 
perhaps, connive at in perſons in higher life, but in 
a peaſant, or mechanic, it may appear to you an 
incongruity. To one of our old Engliſh writers 


it gave offence that cottages ſhauld have chimneys 4 5 
to them. He, probably, thought, that chimneys A 
ſhould only be appendages to palaces, and capital 1 
houſes; that it became not a poor man to be 1 
above living in ſmoak. Too many there are, I # 


ſuſpect, in the preſent day, whoſe benevolence is 
of a fort with that of our ſhrewd hiſtorian, 
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Of late it has been much the faſhion to run 
down religious freedom of thought. The inarti- 
culate lamentations of aged dames, which, for ſome 
time, had been confined to chimney corners, have 
made their way into the pulpit, and been bellowed 
forth in claſſic ſounds, to aſtoniſhed audiences, by 
high-minded dignitaries. The ſpirit of free- en- 
quiry is certainly gone forth, but for this who is to 
blame? It was your church that firſt indulged it, 
when the papal yoke was ſhaken off. The ex- 
ample which you ſet, we have copied. In cheriſh- 
ing, and encouraging this ſpirit, we have followed 
you, rather than taken the lead ourſelves ; we have 
been more imitators, than adventurers. The ment 
of adventure, juſtice conſtrains us to aſſign, chiefly, to 
members of your communion. We indeed have had 
the preſumption to aim at treading in your footſteps, 
but the fate of our attempts, in this way, has been 
ſomewhat curious. For upwards of a century your 
divines have been very much practical preachers, 
in their ſermons they have had little of the doc- 
trinal. A part of the body of diflenters made theſe 
reſpectable men their models. The terms of the 
ichools, and ſyſtematic phraſeology diſappeared from 
the compoſitions of Diſſenters. The ſtrain which 
pleaſed, and inſtructed in Tillotſon, and Butler, charm- 
ed and edified in Foſter and Abernethy. The doc- 
trines of orthodoxy were aſſailed by W hiſton and 
Clarke; theſe champions were not afraid to publiſh 
their hereſies. The new tenets were countenanced 
by perſons of the firſt diſtinction. In the fame cauſe 

| appeared 
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appeared our Emlyns and Pierces. A ſpirit of ra- YZ 
"rionality, in religious matters, was evidently gaining 2 
ground among you. It was foſtered by names of 
high reſpectability, it had the patronage of Jortin, 
Law, and Shipley. We alſo cheriſhed it. In a 
LaRDNER it found ſupport equal to a hoſt. Con- 
feſſionals, Free and Candid Diſquiſitions, Aſſocia- 
tions for aboliſhing ſubſcriptions, originating in the 
boſom of the church, prompted and called forth a 
ſimilar ſpirit in our body. Hence has reſulted our 
rational creed, now become our greateſt crime. 
When you were Calviniſts we were Calviniſts; 
you became Arminians, ſo did we; you fell into 
the Arian hereſy, we gave into the ſame error; 
numbers of your communion embraced the Unita- 
rian faith, the ſame perſuaſion made rapid progreſs 
among us. Notwithſtanding our changes, our con- 
dition has not meliorated. It has been, uniformly, 
our lot to be abuſed. When we were Calviniſts, 
. we were fanatics, and churchmen were in a hurry , 
i to become rational; they became ſo, we followed, 
4 and now the cry is, that we have refined away reli- 
f gion, are no longer to be regarded as proteſtant 
1 brethren. 


May we not then, my Lord, accoſt you in 
i the words of ſacred writ; Ve piped for you, but 
1 ye danced not; we mourned to you, but ye wept not. 
fk Jobn the Baptiſt came neither eating bread, nor 
drinking wine, and ye ſay he hath a demon. The 


1 Son of Man came eating and drinking, and ye ſay, % 
Bebel! 


K infallibility of his doctrinc.“ 


1 ] 


Bebold ! a glutton and a drunkard! a friend of tax- 
gatherers and heathens ! Churchmen now ſeem to 
bend their courſe backwards, in ſearch of the point 
whence their predeceſſors ſet out. Where they 
will ſtop it is not perhaps eaſy to gueſs. Your 
Lordſhip being at the head of the expedition, we 


have no reaſon to expect that things will be done 


by halves. Who knows but that the wall of ſepa- 
ration between the two churches may be thrown 
down; and ſhould your Lordſhip riſe to Canter- 
bury, a treaty of alliance, defenſive and offenſive, 
may be formed between the Britiſh Metropolitan, and 
the head of the Roman ſee, by which the high- 
contracting parties will ſeyerally pledge themſelves 
to uſe all the means in their power, to exterminate 


hereſy from chriſtendom. Things, alas! no leſs 


ſtrange, our age has witneſſed, 


The gale which blows you on ſo proſperouſly, 
has not reached us. Our fails are impelled in 
heir accuſtomed direction. Reflection has not 
induced us, nor policy had force to tempt us, to 
abandon rational aſſent, in order to commit our- 
ſelves to the guidance of implicit belief, of which 
your Lordſhip is the great patron, and advocate. 


ce Perſons who, profeſſing themſelves to re- 
* ceive our Lord as a divine teacher, as the very 


* Mahometans receive him, call in queſtion what 
© is not called in queſtion by the Mahometans, the 


To 
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To perſons, at all acquainted with us, it may 
afford pleaſure to learn, that the great community 
of Muſſulmans conſiſts of rather better chriſtians 
than the Unitarian diſſenters. My Lord, carry 
this principle to any length you pleaſe. Make it 
out that on your principles we are infidels, and what 
then? We become objects of pity, but, ſurely, not 
of reſentment; you ſhould, in the ſpirit of meek- 
neſs, aim to ſet us right, and not point us out as 
marks to a multitude, whoſe paſſions you take all 
pains to inflame. David Hume was ſuffered to 
die in peace. Gibbon reſides at Lauſanne, from 
no dread of perſecution. Are there not numbers, 
very great numbers, in all the claſſes of the com- 
munity, who regard theſe men as apoſtles, and yet 
are permitted to live in quiet? Why muſt we then 
be diſturbed, becauſe, in your Lordſhip's eſtima- 
tion, we are not entitled to the name of chriſtians? 
Do you, my Lord, deem chriſtian belief eſſential to 
ſalvation, or a requiſite qualification to a good ſub- 
ject? If you do, on what ground was it that, in 
the Houſe of Lords, you oppoſed the meaſure of 
converting the Hindoos, propoſed by the Metro- 
WW politan ? How is this indifference to the ſpread of 
bi the goſpel conſiſtent with the zeal for opinions, ſo 
* ſtrongly, diſcovered in the Circular Letter? At 
one time to ſet your face againſt attempts to con- 
vert Pagans, at another to hold up diverſity of 
ſentiment as a ground of odium, are parts of your 
conduct, which you, perhaps, may be able to re- 
concile. 
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If, in order to expoſe intolerance, I have met 
you on your own ground, let it not, thence, be 
inferred, that we make light of our chriſtian hope, 
We highly prize it, we ſet on it a tranſcendant 
value, though we have not made our way over its 
altars into courts, nor found its ſanctuary the 
avenue to temporal ſplendour. To us it is, never- 
theleſs, the light in the landſcape, what makes 
viſible the tints and colours which render the view 
ſo delightful ; the principle of exalted conduct, the 
motive to the ſublime in morals, the principle that 
baniſhes deſpondency from the midſt of gloom, 
that reconciles to the ordinances of heaven, how- 
ever unaccountable; that commands acquieſcence 
when we ſee a Horſley raiſed to the firſt honours 
his country can confer, a Watſon languiſh in the 
jeaſt biſhopric, a Parr unpreferred, a Prieſtley, the 
good man, the man of- unequalled ſimplicity of 
character, Philoſophy's favourite child, to whom 
there is ſcarcely a ſcience that does not owe a 
wreathe ; Prieſtley perſecuted, the prey of hired 
aſſaſſins of character, of profeſſed detractors of 
worth ; of the enemies of liberty, and of all moral 
principle ; of the writers in thoſe vehicles of intel- 
ligence, which threaten to efface every ſentiment, 
and to eradicate every feeling, which once gave 


character to Britons, 


In the conceptions of that man, who makes 
the contents of ſacred writ agree with the doc- 
trines of Plato, we may, indeed, be no chriſtians. 
C But, 


„ 
But, my Lord, if 4 do juſtice, if to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with God, be the whole of a 
chriſtian's duty; if religion conſiſt in taking care of 
the fatherleſs, and widows in their diſtreſs, and keep- 
ing ones ſelf unſpotted from the world; if believing 
all that is written throughout the law, and in the 
prophets ; if having a hope in God, that there will be 
a reſurrection from the dead, both of righteous and 
unrighteous men; if this faith, which Paul profeſſes 
to his judges as the whole of his creed, entitle to the 
name of chriſtians, then are we chriſtians. If the 
authority of prophets and apoſtles be of weight, 
when oppoſed to that of an Engliſh Biſhop, then 
is our claim good to the diſtinction. Pray who in 
this age and country has written moſt in defence 
of chriſtianity ? Are they not that very deſcription 
of chriſtians whom you would deſpoil of the very 
name ? 


In all that regarded our Saviour's divine 
miſſion, we hold the infallibility of his doctrine 
as fully as yon do; to extend it farther, we ap- 
prehend, we have no warrant from the ſcriptures, 
How we can allow him abſolute and univerſal in- 
fallibility, without admitting him to be God equal 
to the Father, which, you know, we deem a cor- 
ruption of the chriſtian faith, I leave you to ſhew. 
But, my Lord, I chuſe not to be drawn into theo- 


logical controverſy, the preſent is not the ſeaſon for 


it, the world is occupied by other diſquiſitions, 


which I have no wiſh to interrupt, The time 


for 


19 


for diſcuſſing points of divinity may, again, come; 
brandiſh then your lance, and perhaps you may not 
be long in want of an antagoniſt. In the mean 


time, pretend as much abhorrence for our creeds 
as your buſkin diction can expreſs ; miſrepreſent 
them in the higheſt degree perverſe ingenuity 1s 
capable, in proof of their innocence we will appeal 
to our conduct, while this remains unimpeached 
we ſhall ſmile at your thunder, we will amuſe our- 
ſelves with your anathemas. Toil to reſtore to 
orthodoxy her loſt authority, to bigotry her awful 
ſway, I ſhall truſt to the good ſenſe of my country- 
men to render your labours fruitleſs. 


Conſiſtency can only be expected to accompany 
principle. To elucidate your claim to this virtue, I 


will not retail the anecdotes of early acquaintance, 
Let the reader compare, with your preſent Epiſtle, 
the declarations you have made on former occa- 
ſions. In your charge to the clergy of St. Alban's, 
ſpeaking of yourſelf in the third perſon, you ob- 
ſerve, that © though the truth in theſe controver- 
« ſies, can be only on one fide, he will indulge, and 
ce he will avow the charitable opinion, that ſincerity 
ce may be on both;“ again, you expreſs it as your 
ſentiment, © that men of all ſects and parties, will 
* be aſſembled around the throne of God and the 
f Lamb.“ In your Letters to Dr. Prieſtley, there 
15 to be found this paſſage, © Reſpett for individu- 
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ce als in Mr. Lindſey's congregation, and in yours, 
« as well as for you and for him “.“ 


Though your powers. to raiſe clamour are 
great, though you have no ſmall {kill in diſguiſing 
the evil and abſurdity of principles, by pomp. of 
phraſe, though you excel in that high-ſounding elo- 
quence which confounds, though you can frame thoſe 

' meaſured periods, and are maſter of that dignified 
ſtyle which beſpeak alliance with truth and ſincerity; 
yet, I confeſs, I cannot feel ſerious apprehenſion that 
your doctrines will meet with general ſupport. 
Though great heats ſubſiſt, though you are ſenſible 
of this, and will, no doubt, induſtriouſly fan them, yet 
J truſt they will not kindle up into the fire of perſe- 
cution. It is, my Lord, a dangerous fire. It may 
devour the innocent victims, but it will finally prove 
the deſtruction of the incendiaries. 


J am, my Lord, &c. 


'® See Tracts in Controverſy with Dr. Prieſtley, p. 755. Ditto, p. 291, 


LETTER 
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LETTER III. 
Of Polit cal Doctrines. 


My Lorp, 


Hap you ſimply indulged in invectives 
againſt hereſy, in outcries againſt the general de- 
parture from orthodoxy, for me you might have 
enjoyed the amuſement, Our creeds reſpect our- 
ſelves only, the public are in poſſeſſion of them, and 
of the reaſons why we prefer them. If we ſupport 
the character of honeſt men, neither individuals, 
nor collective bodies, have ought to do with our 
faith. My attention is now called to your full- 
length ſketches of us, politically viewed. Having 
drawn us as we reſpect the next world, you hang 
us up as we ſtand connected with the preſent ; and 
more curious forms, I will venture to ſay, canvaſs 
has never yet exhibited. 


« Who, under an affected zeal for civil and reli- 
* gious liberty, are endeavouring to propagate in 
ce this country thoſe very notions of the ſovereignty of 
_ © the people, the rights of man, and the unlimitted 
< right of private judgment, in oppoſition to eccle- 
« ſiaſtical diſcipline ; thoſe treaſonable and atheiſtic 
* notions, which, in France, have wrought the total 


4 3 ce ſub. 


1 [F 
« ſubverſion of the civil, and eccleſiaſtical conſtitu- 
ce tion, the confuſion of all rights, the abolition of all 
“property, the extinction of all religion, and the 
ce loſs of all liberty to the individual, except that of 
ce blaſpheming God, and reviling Kings.“ 


How bold the lines! How marked the fea- 
tures! The pencil of a maſter! Poets who, in 
ancient times, deſcribed the Titan race, bluſh ! 
Hide thy diminiſhed head blind bard ! The devils 
of Paradiſe Loſt are outdone; the imagination of 
our artiſt has given ſhape and form to more-finiſh- 
ed fiends; he has furniſhed pieces worthy of the 
gallery of Pandemonium, ſure of being admired 


by the connoiſſeurs of the place, 


Deep phyſioligiſts! Profound ſtudents of hu- 
man nature! Attend! A phenomon claims your 
notice. Give us the ſolution. Determine, what 
the diſorder in the optic nerve, what the derange- 
ments in the brain, to which is owing, that Uni- 
tarians being the archetypes, monſters from hell 
are the images in the mind; ſincere chriſtians, 
charitable perſons, good neighbours, pleaſing com- 
panions, the originals; the repreſentations, thoſe 
of wretches, more abandoned than ever dungeon 
ingulphed. 


By what magic thus transformed, by what 
charm deprived of our wonted ſhapes ? If theſe be 


our likeneſſes, heaven have compaſſion upon us! 
Even 


1 


Even charity, divine and gentle charity, will pro- 
nounce us fit inmates of Milton's hell in the next 
world, and condemn us to the plantations in this. 
Nay, were there dealers in white flaves, ſhe would 
pack us off for the market, relentleſs, ſhe would 
expoſe us to ſale, and then might orthodox palates 
be, twice, or thrice, every day, tickled at the ex- 
pence of the ſweat, blood, and liberty of miſcreants 
who had forfeited theſe bleſſings, and not, as is 
now the caſe, at that of harmleſs innocents. 


/ 


My Lord, you ſee I am not ſufficient maſter 
of myſelf to refrain regarding in a ludicrous light 
the charges, about which you have thrown ſo 
much of the ſolemn, and the terrific, 


Permit another ſkirmiſh before the battery of 
reaſon opens, before the regular attack com- 
mences. 


Allow me to ſuppoſe, ſome perſon ignorant of 
Unitarian Diſſenters, and of the ſtate of parties 
among us, by ſome chance to ſtumble upon your 
Circular Epiſtle. On the teſtimony of a holy man, 
of one who ſtands high in the ſanctuary, of one dig- 
nified by ſpiritual diſtinctions, of one who bends 
under eccleſiaſtical honours, on this grave and 
weighty authority he learns, that there is a ſect that 
hold notions which are treaſonable and atheiſtic ; 
which ſubvert civil, and eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions ; 
which confound all rights; aboliſh property; ex- 
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tinguiſh religion; deſtroy all liberty, except that of 
uttering blaſphemy, and treaſon, He would afk 
himſelf, Is this truth, or is it romance ? But the 
authority ! Ic muſt be true ; it came from a vener- 
able paſtor of the church, who, in reciting the me- 
lancholy fact, muſt have done violence to the 
gentleneſs and forbearance attached to his calling, 
and to the office in which he was at the time 
engaged, for he was recommending charity. Its 
truth, then, he finds himſelf compelled to admit. 
The intelligence engages his thoughts, and ſtrikes 
him in two diſtinct views. If theſe people, he 
ſays, take no other than the ordinary methods to 
propagate their principles, in an enlightened age, 
indeed in any age, they cannot excite apprehen- 
ſion; the abſurdity and evil tendency of their tenets 
conſtitute effectual bars to their ſpread; they are 
oppoſite to every ſentiment natural to man, to 
every intereſt which he feels. He would reflect, 
that if any were now to revive ſuch notions as 
thoſe of John of Leyden, they would neither gain 
proſelytes, nor cauſe the leaſt alarm. In the ſame 
predicament, muſt be regarded the opinions which, 
according to the Biſhop, our Diſſenters profeſs. 


If they can be convicted of acting upon theſe 
principles, he would naturally demand, Why has 
not the law its full courſe upon them? Why reſts 
in its ſcabbard the ſword of juſtice? Why ſpares 
it ſuch daring conſpirators againſt peace and order? 


Agents of the executive power, What is become 
of 


| = 

of your famed vigilance, of that vigilance to which 
the Banks of the Bog, and the ſhores of Nootka, 
bear witneſs? Why ſleep our rulers! Why re- 
main ye inactive? Truly alarming is your remiſs- 
neſs! Cruel is your clemency ! If no law have 
been provided for delinquency of ſo monſtrous a 
ſize, why does not the ſubject engroſs the firſt care 
of the legiſlature? Why meets the evil, only, the 
feeble reſiſtance of ſenatorial rhapſodies, and pulpit 
declamation ? Upon the whole, if he found that a 
few perſons entertained eccentric opinions, he would 
be convinced, that they held them, merely, as mat- 
ters of ſpeculation, and would conclude the fears 
which the good prelate expreſſed, to be deſtitute of 
foundation, and to proceed from over great ſolici- 
tude for the public welfare, 


I now propoſe, my Lord, more ſeriouſly, to 
examine the articles of your charge, to aſcertain 
what it is that they amount to, and to determine 
their probability, They conſiſt of aſſertions. No 
proofs appear. To overthrow charges, complete- 
ly, while the evidence on which they are alledg- 
ed, is not brought forwards, I muſt confeſs beyond 
my power; produce the eyidence, and I will un- 
dertake to prove the accuſations falſe. At preſent 
the point I have to labour is, that my clients are 
to be preſumed innocent. Two ways there are, of 
ſtrengthening the preſumption, the one, by weaken- 
ing the credit of the accuſer; the other, by demon- 
ſtrating the improbable nature of the charges. 

Whether 


26 1 
Whether the motives of the accuſer be clear of all 
ſuſpicion; whether there be any room to charge 
him with malice againſt the accuſed party, in con- 
ſequence of tranſactions between him and it, be- 
tween him and any of its members; or whether, in 
what he has advanced, he has been, ſolely, actuat- 
ed by ſentiments of pure regard to religion, and 
the general good, are matters, the conſideration of 
which I ſhall wholly wave. Our exculpation I 
ſhall reſt on the improbable nature of the charges. 
With this mode of defence neceſſity obliges me to 
be content, till the accuſer has dreſſed out his proofs, 
and thinks proper to commit them to open day. 
To this I dare him. 


« Who, under the maſk of an affected zeal for 


ce civil and religious liberty. 1 


If zeal for civil and religious liberty be deemed 
a good quality, I was in hopes there was one to 
which our bittereſt enemy would have. allowed 
our claim to be valid. But no, my Lord of St. 
David's denies us this quality, of queſtionable na- 
ture; I ſay queſtionable, becauſe I fancy that, in 
his eſtimation, it is ſuch. There is not a culprit in 


Newgate in whom ſome trait of goodneſs may 
not be diſcovered, but in thoſe whom Biſhop 


Horſley brings before the bar of the public, there 
appears not one. Strange 1s it, my Lord, if what 
is, as it were, ingrafted in our nature; what we ſuck 
in with our mother's milk; what grows up, and be- 
| comes 
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comes one with us. Strange is it! If our zeal for 
this be a thing aſſumed, a mere pretext | Liberty, 
my Lord, we teach our children to love; we 
make them liſp its ſacred name. Life, we tell 
them, without it, is a fardeau not to be borne ; 
we exhort them to be brave in its cauſe, to die, if 
neceſſary, in its ſupport, and to honour it by their 
virtues. As Diſſenters we are aware, that to liberty, 
civil and religious, we owe our exiſtence, the pro- 
tection we have enjoyed, and the reſpe& in which 
we have been held. We have been taught to re- 
gard liberty as the baſis of Britain's ſuperiority in 
the ſcale of nations; of that manlineſs of charac- 
ter, which is the pride of its inhabitants ; of that 
commerce, which has poured into its boſom the 
beſt produce of every clime; of that ſcience, which 
has raiſed its ſons to the higheſt pinnacle of fame. 
Strange, my Lord, if with theſe views our zeal for 
civil and religious liberty ſhould be a thing taken 
up to ſerve a purpoſe! Againſt the calumny, we 
appeal to the whole of our hiſtory, to the part we 
eſpouſed in the revolution, in the ſettlement of the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion, in the different rebellions, and 
in the diſpute with America. 


« Are endeavouring to propagate in this coun- 
«try, thoſe very notions of the ſovereignty of the 
< people, the rights of man, and the unlimitted 
* rights of private judgment, in oppoſition to 
* eccleſiaſtical diſcipline,” 


Here 
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Here we have a ſtriking inſtance of the uſe 
that may be made of the equivoque, a figure which 
is, admirably, adapted for the purpoſes of ſophiſtry, 
and thoſe of giving a wrong bias to the public 
mind, „Who propagate in this country thoſe 
tc very notions of the ſovereignty of the people, 
« the rights of man, &c.” The doctrines you do 
not attack. I may preſume, then, that you hold 
them ; that they are dear to you, as they ought to 
be to every Briton, If there be no ſovereignty in 
the people, what right have they to conſtitute them- 
ſelves into an independent nation, to ſet up a chief, 
an hereditary, and elective council ? If ſovereignty 
belong not to the people, how can Kings make 
good their titles to it? From whom do they de- 
rive it? Who determined its boundaries, by whom 
has it been limitted? Does ſovereignty belong to 
Kings, Jure diuvino? Unluckily for the intereſts of 
political ſuperſtition, this doctrine will not ſuit us. 
The doctrine of the ſovereignty of the people, is a 
doctrine profeſſed and practiſed upon in this coun- 
try. Deems your Lordſhip his Majeſty's title to 


the throne leſs reſpectable than that of any other 


European Monarch whatever, becauſe his anceſ- 
tors were called to it by the voice of a free people, 
who ſettled the Brunſwick family upon it, to the 


excluſion of the next heirs? Between the native 


ſlavery, and the ſovereignty of the people, there is 
no medium; he who rejects the latter, muſt ad- 
mit the former. At the idea of admitting ſuch a 
tenet, there is not, I truſt, a Britiſh heart that 

does 


1 


does not revolt. We diſclaim not the doctrine; 
but the notions of it with which you charge us, we 
regard as calumnies the moſt groſs; we challenge 
you to produce a ſhadow of proof that we har- 


bour them. 
« The rights of man,” 


Neither do you call in queſtion this doctrine; 
you, only, blame certain notions held concerning 
it. You, I dare ſay, will allow that man's native 
and impreſcriptible rights, furniſh the only ground- 
work on which a free government can be erected. 
On no other foundation, you will admit, can it reſt 
ſecure. If men have no rights, governors cannot 
invade them; then the reſiſtance to the elder 
Charles was, in the firſt inſtance, rebellion : the 
abettors of King William were rebels, and our 
Sovereigns, from that day to this, uſurpers ; then 
was the Parliament which voted that the influ- 
ence of the crown had increaſed, was increaſing, and 
ought to be diminiſhed, undutiful and diſloyal. If 
the people have no rights, reſiſtance, in all caſes, is 
unwarrantable; the magiſtrate may extend his 
power to any degree he pleaſes, there is no legiti- 
mate check. The doctrine of the rights of man 
is an old doctrine among us. The people of this 
country oppoſed with force of arms one Kang, 
and drove out another, becauſe they invaded their 
rights. The ſame reaſon made them twice depart 
from the line of ſucceſſion. The conſtitution of 

Britain, 
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the right of private judgment be limitted? Can 


Britain, in the time of our Saxon anceſtors, was 
founded upon the rights of man. Under the firſt 
princes of the Norman line it became nearly deſ- 
potic, from that time to the period of the Revo- 
lution, it was in a ſtate of amelioration. At that 
period it was made to harmonize with this doc- 
trine, which, in ſubſtance, if not in words, J hope, 
and truſt, Britons will ever cheriſh. 
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cc And an unlimitted right of private judg- 
«© ment.“ 
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If holding the doctrine, and not certain ſtrange 
notions reſpecting it, be the crime you alledge, we 
plead guilty to the charge. How, my Lord, can 


T fee with your Lordſhip's eyes? Do ſounds 
cauſe exactly the ſame vibrations in my ears, they 
do in your's? If this be not fo, why muſt I, in 
viewing a landſcape, or hearing a piece of muſic, 
expreſs myſelf in the ſame words with your Lord- 
ſhip ? In theſe, or in any caſes, how can I do it 
without belying my inward ſentiments ? How can 
the right of private judgment, in any degree, be 
given up, how can it, in any ſhape, be limitted, 
without involving men in the ſins of hypocriſy and 
inſincerity? Any limitation of it muſt convert us 
all into hypocrites and diſſemblers. Of what uſe 
would any limitation of private judgment be:? 
Would it yield any benefits to preclude all diſcuſ- 
ſion, which conſiſts in the colliſon of the private 
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ſentiments of individuals, and which can lead to 
no inconvenience, provided it be admitted as an 
inviolable principle, that, in all matters, which re- 
late to the body politic, every man ſhould ſubmit 
to rightful authority, to the authority which the 
general will acknowledges and obeys. Will your 
Lordſhip be pleaſed to inform us, if private judg- 
ment is to be limitted, how far the limitation is to 
go; upon what principles you mean to proceed in 
determining the boundaries; and under whoſe di- 
rection the bleſſed work is to be executed? The 
very thought of ſuch an undertaking, even though 
under the management of your ſacred bench, makes 
me wiſhfully look towards the ſetting ſun; and, 
whenever ſuch a matter is ſet on foot, ye gales, 


| I beſeech you, waft me o'er to climes more con- 


genial to the feelings and ſentiments of the free- 
born ſpirit of man! May ſome remote region af- 
ford me an aſylum from the worſt of all tyrannies, 
tyranny over the mind ! 


ce In oppoſition to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline.” 


If our conduct be regulated agreeably to the 
laws, in all civil matters, we ſeek to give, we boaſt 
of no other proofs of good citizenſhip. By eccle- 
ſiaſtical diſcipline I know not what your Lordſhip 
means. If you mean by it any ſpiritual juriſdic- 
tion exerciſed by your church, what have we to do 
with it, or at leaſt what ought we to have to do 
with it? Is it fitting that a power lodged in the 
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hands of certain perſons, for regulating the con- 
cerns of your church, ſhould extend to thoſe whom 
the law protects in their diſſent from that church? 
Favour us, my Lord, with an ingenuous anſwer to 
this queſtion? Pray, my Lord, oblige us by ſome 
account of this eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, which ſhould 
controul the reſtleſs ſpirit of enquiry, at preſent abroad 
in the world. What are its laws, and who is to 
ſee to their execution ? On what man, or on what 
body of men, reſts the infallibility requiſite for 
the diſcharge of ſo high a truſt? Bleſſed, in- 
deed, will be our condition, when thus tutored by 
our ſpiritual guides; when thus inſtructed by them, 
as to the books we muſt read, and the ſentiments 
we muſt hold ; when nothing ſhall be publiſhed 
but what has upon it their ?mprimatur ; when Horſ- 
ley, Tatham *, &c. ſhall publiſh indices expurga- 
torii, Should prieſts find this rara temporum feli- 
citas again, return; ſhould we advance in improve- 
ments of this nature, thoſe whoſe taſte is too an- 
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To be united with theſe men, the worthy divine, who, lately, propoſ- ; 
ed to ſtarve into conformity, and to cure of ſchiſm by want of bread, pre- 
ſents claims that ought not to be ſlighted. Though of obſcure name, he 
has ſhewn original genius ; he has ſuggeſted a method of elucidating 
points of theology, untried in modern times. Accuſtomed, no doubt, 
to faſt himſelf, during the holy ſeaſon of Lent, he may know its ad- 
vantages by experience; he has pobably found it to be a regimen 
which favours the play of the faculties, renders the perception clear, 


and aſſiſts the mind to ſoar, Hence the good gentleman may think 
that it might wonderfully help our incredulous Diſſenters to conceive 


of the myſteries which the church holds. Hence he propoſes a plan 
which would reduce them to faſting, or at leaſt, a very plain fare. 
Vid, Foley's Letter to Dr. Prieſtley. 


tiquated 


1 


tiquated to reliſh them, whoſe ſpirits are too ſtub- 
born to bend to them, and who may be, too little, 
initiated in modern politeſſe to forego the grati- 
fication of profeſſing what they think, and believe, 
will have only one reſource left. So much for 
our notions of the ſovereignty of the people, the 
rights of man, and the unlimitted right of private 
judgment, &c. 


1 am, &c. 


— mn mmm 


LETTER IV. 
Notions of rights, and property, aſcribed to Difſenters. 


My Lozp, 


Ir your Lordſhip's word may be de- 
pended upon, © we propagate thoſe treaſonable and 
&« atheiſtical notions, which, in France, have 
« wrought the total ſubverſion of the civil, and 
« eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, the confuſion of all 
« rights, the abolition of all property, the ex- 
« tinction of all religion, and the loſs of all liberty 
« to the individual, except that of blaſpheming 
God, and reviling Kings.“ 


D Awful 
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Awful charges truly! More awful it is hardly 
poſſible to allege; but they ſtand utterly unſup- 
ported by proof; they reſt on the bare ground of 
your Lordſhip's teſtimony. Is it a privilege be- 
longing to your Lordſhip's rank to accuſe, without 
making good the accuſation? Your Lordfhip ſays 
that we propagate, I ſay that we abominate, treaſon- 
able and atheiſtical notions. 


« We propagate thoſe notions which, in France, 
ce have wrought the total ſubverſion of the civil, 
ce and eccleſiaſtical conſtitution.” Pray, my Lord 
what are theſe notions? We once had, in this 
country, as your Lordſhip well knows, a civil/and 
eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, ſuch as have been lately 
ſubverted in France. They have been ſubverted 
here, Norman tyranny has given way to a free go- 
vernment, a Popiſh to a Proteſtant eſtabliſhment. 
What notions produced theſe ſubverſions? Were 
theſe the notions that produced ſimilar ſubverſions 
in France ? If they were, my Lord, they need not, 
J hope, be propagated ; they are, I truſt, already 
rooted in every Britiſh heart. Could you have 
ſaid nothing worſe of theſe notions, than that they 
overthrew the civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions 
of France, I ſhould have thought that, no preſump- 


tion to their diſadvantage ; nay, my Lord, I ſhould: 


conſider it as a recommendation of them. No- 
tions that may overſet a bad government may be 
the belt ſupports of a good one, Has the Britiſh 

| govern- 
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government aught to fear from notions which over- 
threw the old deſpotiſm of France? Has the em- 
pire of virtue to apprehend danger when notions 
prevail deſtructive of that of vice? Is the authority 
of reaſon in any danger from maxims that ſhake 
that of mere cuſtom ? What, my Lord, was the 
old government of France? Your Lordſhip, and 
my readers know, too well, what it was, to require 
here, an analyſis of it. Suffice it to obſerve, that, 
under it, the preſs was not free, the rights of con- 
ſcience were not acknowledged, the people were 
not repreſented ; that there exiſted a Baſtile, Lettres 
de Cachet, the Gabelle, Corvees, and ſaleable 
Juſtice. He who rejoiced not in its fall, muſt have 
been the ſlave of intereſt, the dupe of prejudice, 
or the enemy of his ſpecies. As to the eccleſiaſ- 
tical conſtitution, with what face can a divine of the 
Church of England lay it as a crime at the door 
of any notions to ſubvert that ? What was it ? was 
it not part of that corrupt antichriſtian ſyſtem, for 
the downfal of which Proteſtant divines, for up- 
wards of two hundred years, have been importun- 
ing heaven, and, with their writings againſt which, 
they have deluged the world ? 


I fee not why we are to be, for ever, dinned 


with the events that have taken place in France. 
Unhappily we are too much diſpoſed to meddle in 
the affairs of that country ; but if theſe matters 
muſt be brought forwards, let us judge of them 

D 2 fairly ; 
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fairly; ſetting aſide the effuſions of your clamorous 
eloquence, let us diſcriminate things which it is 
important not to confound. The exceſſes, diſ- 
graceful to humanity, and ever to be lamented, into 
which the French have run, are not chargeable 
upon notions, but upon men, and upon habits; 
upon men, and upon habits formed, when notions 
very different from thoſe which you cenſure were 
in vogue“. The principles. avowed by the great 
leaders in the French Revolution, have been the 
principles of all men in this country ſince the Revo- 
lution, (the Jacobites excepted); they were the 
principles on which that meaſure was brought 
about, and on which alone it can be juſtified, We 
know it, my Lord, to be poſſible for good notions 
to give riſe to ill conſequences ; but theſe afford 
no grounds for rejecting them, if they did, there 
would not be left in the world a notion fit to be 
entertained, as there is no one which, at ſome time 
or other, has not been perverted. 


You ſtate to your clergy, and they, poor folks, 
are ordered to tell their people, that we abet and 
promulgate notions which © confound all rights, and 
deſtroy all property; a charge that flies in the face 
of all probability. What is the deſcription of the 
men againſt whom it is adduced? Are they ad- 
venturers, men of no property, averſe from in- 
duſtry ? Are they ſuch as are {killed in intrigues, 


* See Note A. 
arc 


WM 


are they ready in political manceuvres, adepts in 
the arts of popularity? Do they court the favour 
of mobs, do they encourage them to acts of vio- 
lence? Are they not, for the moſt part, perſons 
who have poſſeſſions to loſe, are they not in ſitua- 
tions to be moſt affected by commotions? Are 
there not among them, who have greatly improv- 
ed our manufactures, who have gained diſtinction 
in the field of ſcience, who have cultivated with 
ſucceſs various branches of literature? It is a work 
that muſt ſurpaſs then the genius of Newton's 
luminous commentator, to demonſtrate the poſſibi- 
| lity of men of this deſcription wiſhing the confu- 
ſion of rights, and the deſtruction of all property. 
Do they ſeek the deſtruction of all liberty, except 
that of uttering blaſphemy and treaſon? They 
abhor ſuch principles, and are as averſe as you are 
to their prevalence, 


Aſſertion againſt aſſertion you ſee, my Lord. 
The charge of befriending blaſphemy I ſhall in 
no other way meet. From ſuch a charge ſhall I 
attempt a vindication ? Ink and paper are not to 
be ſo waſted. My own time, and that of the 
reader, are not to be ſo trifled with. That of 
diſloyalty I ſhall have occaſion to conſider in an- 
other place. In the mean time I propoſe to in- 
dulge myſelf in a deſultory excurſion over thoſe 
grounds which could determine ſo able a cal- 
culator as yourſelf, fo far to riſque reputation, 

D 3 as 


1 * 1 
as to hazard charges ſo void of foundation as thoſe 


are, which you have been at ſo much pains to dreſs 
up, and at ſo little to prove. 


Jam, the, 


LETTER V. 


Views of Government, 
A 


My Loxp, 


I N ſearch of the cauſes of the umbrage 
taken againſt us, I ſhall go no farther back than the 
date of the Revolution which has happened in 
France. When twenty-ſix millions of men ſhook 
off the moſt galling and oppreſſive deſpotiſm, lov- 
ers of freedom, we felt joy at ſo many ſons being 
born to her. Would not a good chriſtian, your 
Lordſhip for inſtance, rejoice, were he to hear, that 
the whole empire of China was converted to the 
chriſtian faith. Of a fimilar kind was our 
Joy, on account of this event. Prizing liberty, 


when we ſaw its votaries increaſe, when we ſaw a 
nation 


1 


nation of eminent influence, of general reſort, ac- 
cuſtomed to give the n to the reſt of Europe, a 
nation reſpectable for its ſcience, its arts, its letters, 
its poliſhed manners, declare decidedly in its favour, 
it was natural for us to feel heart-felt ſatisfaction. 


You have not, my Lord, to learn, that in this 
the whole nation was engaged, heart and hand. 
All that was great, whether ariſing from rank, ta- 
lents, ſervices, or character, was thrown into the 
revolution ſcale. The opponents chiefly conſiſted 
of the agents of corruption, of thoſe who fattened 
upon abuſes, Deſtitute of every feeling that does 
credit to human nature, muſt that man be, who, 
at ſuch a ſight, could be cool and indifferent. Hu- 
manity, as well as policy, attached us to the change. 
As we were humane, we rejoiced to fee ſo many 
men releaſed. from the yoke of flavery, ſo many 
ſlaves, as by miraculous interpoſition, at once tranſ- 
formed into ſo many free men. On the grounds 
of policy, we were delighted with the profeſſions 
of cultivating univerſal peace; we could not fore- 
{ce that theſe would have been violated. The in- 
fluence of an intriguing cabinet being at an end, 
we expected fewer calls to ſhed blood, and to ex- 
pend treaſure, We thought it neither unwarrant- 
able, or criminal, to indulge the hope chat the new 
government of France would be the means of in- 
fuſing freedom into ſurrounding deſpotiſms; that it 
would induce arbitrary princes to regard more the 
welfare of their people; that it would have made 
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more eaſy to introduce into this country that reform 
in the repreſentation for which Chatham and Saville 
had contended, and which Blackſtone, in his day, 
ſtated as deſirable, and which, a little before, we, 
and other friends of liberty, headed by our preſent 
prime miniſter, had laboured ſo much to get the 
people of this country to adopt. Had theſe effects 
followed, the laſt excepted, would they not have af- 
forded pleaſure to every benevolent mind of every 
party among us? We had no acceſs to the ſecrets 
of cabinets, we were ſtrangers to the treaties at this 
very time in agitation, which were to overſet 
limitted monarchy in France, and make an ami- 
able prince fall the victim of national vengeance, 
and to excite in a loyal people a frantic ſpirit of 
democracy. Could we foreſee the ſyſtem of club 
government, ſince introduced, the arbitrary and in- 
tolerant meaſures, ſince adopted? Had we been 
furniſhed with eyes to ſee thus far, we ſhould have 
retained, on the occaſion, as much gravity as your 
Lordſhip ; not a ſpark of joy ſhould have illumi- 
nated our brows ; we alſo ſhould have maintained 
dignity, and exhibited the ſemblance of politic 
wiſdom. Circumſtanced, as matters then were, 
our conduct did honour to our feelings, if it diſ- 
credited our foreſight ; and our joy was participat- 
ed by all the enlightened of Europe. 


By all ſuch as wiſh to form right judgments of 
men, and things, it ſhould be remembered, that 
we rejoiced not in the new government, ſo much 

in 
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in itſelf conſidered, as, in it, as the ſubſtitute of that 
deſtructive one to which it ſucceeded. Had it been 
widely different, our teſtimonies of joy would have 
been the ſame. We rejoiced that an abſolute 
monarchy had made way for one that was limitted, 
that a fair national repreſentation was ſet up, and, 
circumſtanced as we are, you may, naturally, ſup- 
poſe it would give us more than ordinary pleaſure 
to ſee, eſtabliſhed, perfect liberty in matters of reli- 
gion, Low and illiberal minds conceived, or pre- 
tended to conceive, that the inſtances in which the 
French conſtitution deviated from our own, were 
the only things that gave us joy. But believe me, 
my Lord, had our neighbours, like the Americans, 
elected a ſenate, or ſet up a houſe of Lords, ſuch 
as there is in England, our exultation would have 
been none the leſs. 


A perſon whoſe memory we hold in high re- 
ſpect, then among the living, recommended an alli- 
ance between the two countries. Had this advice 
been attended to, and as well received on this 
de of the water, as it was on the other; had Bri- 
tain guaranteed the new conftitution of France, 
there would have been, at this day, a King in that 
country; and what is more, my Lord, an eſta- 
bliſhed religion, one richly endowed ; peace would 
have reigned in Europe, commerce and the arts 
flouriſhed, and the French, a free people, have 
taſted the bleſſings of liberty. Ruſſia, and Pruſſia, 
would not have ventured upon thoſe nefarious pro- 
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jects, which are not merely a diſgrace to themſelves, 


but to ſurrounding powers, the ſtill ſpectators of 
their triumphant infamy. What an opportunity 


had the miniſter. here to ſignalize himſelf; but it 


is only one, among many others equally favourable, 
which it has been his ſingular good luck to meet; 
but, whether, in the uſe he has made of them, he has 
ſhewn the maſculine underſtanding of the man, or 
the policy of the meer miniſter, let the ſtill voice of 
his own conſcience, let impartial obſervers declare, 
What has, ſince, happened in France, the overthrow 
of the conſtitution of which we are ſpeaking, the 
unavoidable conſequence of internal treachery, and 
foreign force, and the events, ſubſequent to this cataſ- 
trophe, are topics fitter to be dwelt upon by your 
Lordſhip, by the enemies of liberty, than by one 
devoted to its cauſe. To you, and them, France 
exhibits a picture that gratifies. The profeſſions of 
horror, the airs of commiſeration, ill conceal the 
unholy joy which fits on the countenance, and the 


malignant triumphs which ſwell the heart. The at- 


fairs of that country afford an ample repoſitory of 
matter for common place declamation againſt liber- 
ty, civil and religious ; againſt reforms of all kinds. 
The ſcene, once ſo bright, in which the genius of 
benignity, raiſed, as by the touch of magic, objects 
to fill, with delight, the boſom of philanthropy, 1s 
become dark, and diſmal], the region of jarring ele- 
ments, ſubject to the ſway of helliſh fiends. Such, 


in the courſe of its progreſs, did the reformation 


from Popery, once, appear. We nevertheleſs, 
| juſtly, 


[3 


juſtly, regard it as a bleſſing, as what gave riſe to 
a more improved ſtate of ſociety. May the com- 
motions which now agitate the world, have a 


ſimilar iſſue 


Becauſe we approved of the French Revolution - 


in its commencement, are we obliged to be abet- 
tors of every thing that has ſince happened in that 
country ? If patriotiſm has led to unbridled ven- 
geance, if a love of liberty has been blended with 
extravagances of various kinds, cannot we ſtill ve- 
nerate the former, without feeling predilection for 


the latter; if the French have diſgraced a good 


cauſe, does it, on that account, change its nature, 
and become, eſſentially, bad? If the French nation 
has diſhonoured itſelf by ſanguinary proceedings, 
by public acts of injuſtice, by deſertion of prin- 
ciples, itſelf had conſecrated, by diſregard of laws, 
which the conſent of the people had ſanctioned, 
with theſe circumſtances what have we to do? 
Were we admitted into its councils, did we direct 
its views? 


To compare great things with ſmall, Dr. 
Horſley, in ſome of his works, if my memory does 
not miſinform me, tells us, that he was once in 
the habits of free-enquiry. If I had happened, 
publicly, to applaud at that time, the inquiſitive, 


ingenuous youth, ought I to ſhare the difgrace of 


the diſcourſes, and proceedings of the intolerant 
Biſhop ? If circumſtances, as far as we are able to 
take 


1 [ 44 ] 
| take them in, ſtamp propriety upon our actions, we 
| are, at leaſt, innocent. 

Another of our crimes was, wiſhing the popu- 
lar branch of our conſtitution reſtored to its ori- 
ginal ſoundneſs. From ſuch a reform, which the 
hand of time had made neceſſary, and which, im- 
plied nothing againſt the original perfection of the 
building, we hoped that, beſides adding beauty to 
the fabric, it would have given riſe ro manifold be- 
nefits, ſuch as an alleviation of our public burtheny 
leſs profuſion in the diſpoſal of our lives, and trea- 
ſures, leſs attention to foreign politics, more to in- 
ternal matters, more to the good of the lower 
| orders of the community, to their morals, and in- 
. ſtruction. If, in this inſtance we ſinned, let it never 
be forgot that we have ſinned in good company, 
with the Chathams, the Savilles, and Blackſtones 
of the country; that our incomparable prime mi- 
niſter, however clear he now may be of it, once la- 


boured under the deluſion. 
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Our efforts, in the buſineſs of the Teſt and 
Corporation Acts, are among our crimes. Whe- 
ther we deſerve the full rights of citizens, or no, 
it was natural we ſhould deſire to be poſſeſſed of 
them. The wiſh indicates no diſpoſition that diſ- 
parages the man, or the citizen, We demanded 
it, we are told, with too high a tone; we claimed it 
as a right, inſtead of petitioning for it as a favour. 


This ſhews we had a high ſenſe of the goodneſs of 
our 
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our cauſe. Were we indiſcreet, grievouſly have 
we been puniſhed for our indiſcretion. Were we 
wanting in reſpect to the legiſlature, our error was 
not intentional, nor did we tranſgreſs againſt any 
form. Many perſons of great wiſdom, wholly un- 
influenced by party conſiderations, did think that if 
the meaſure had been adopted, no exiſting intereſt 
would have been hurt, that it would have had a 


happy effect in uniting us. 


Perſons leſs fond of braving decency, who leave 


to ſuperior effrontery the excluſive merit of charg- | 


ing us with treaſonable and atheiſtic notions, ſeem 
to entertain an idea, that we hold opinions incom- 
patible with attachment to the Britiſh Conſtitution. 
Excuſe me, my Lord. A few words with theſe 
gentlemen. 


Gentlemen ! 


I ſhall be very plain with you, and let you 
fully into the ſecret of our political ſentiments. 
For our conſtitution I ſhall not make profeſſions 
of veneration which I do not feel, nor make a merit 
of attachment to which my heart is a ſtranger. 
Amid the diſcuſſions which political ſubjects have, 
of late, undergone, it is impoſſible that the opinions 
of ſpeculative men (and the number of ſuch among 
diſſenters is conſiderable) ſhould have remained 
ſtationary. On points of ſpeculation how rarely 
do men agree? If they differ in their ſentiments 
with regard to religion, which came from heaven, 

how 
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how much more will they differ with regard to the 
theory of the Britiſh Conſtitution, a work, con- 
feſſedly, of human device? I am far from ſetting 
a low value on theories of government. Temper- 
ate attempts to perfect theory, as well as practice, 
hall always have my cordial ſupport. At the ſame 
tune obſervation teaches, that theories avail little 
when the agents are without principle. To hold 
opinions concerning a form of government, is one 
thing, to wiſh its overthrow, when already eſtabliſh- 
ed, is quite another. To the mind that reflects, 


the overthrow of a conſtitution is a moſt ſerious 


buſineſs ; before it will entertain ſuch a wiſh, and 
much more before it will embark in the meaſure, 
it will conſider well whether the exiſting one can- 
not be ameliorated ; whether it be not better to 
bear the ills we have, than fly to others that we 
know not of; whether it be not better to put up 
with inconveniencies, than expoſe to hazard the 
peace of the preſent generation ; whether it be not 
better to amend, than encounter the dangers of 
pulling down; to repair, than to rebuild. It will, 
well, conſider, whether a conſtitution more perfect 
in theory, has any advantages over one lefs perfect, 
to which the people are attached, which has its 
baſis in their affections, and which its very enemies 
pretend to venerate. Before a wiſe man becomes 
2 revolutioniſt, the ills he ſuffers muſt be equal to 
the ills he hazards. The proprietor of a manſion, 
upon the whole comfortable and convenient, might, 


were it again to be re- built, make conſiderable al- 
terations 
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terations in it, notwithſtanding this, he may ſet on 
it the higheſt value, feel moſt happy in the poſſeſ- 
fion of it, and riſque his life to defend it againſt 
foreign aſſailants. Do you value, gentlemen, the 
commerce of the country? The fortunes of moſt of 
us are embarked in it? Do you with to keep up 
public credit, that the ſources of our wealth ſhould 
continue open? Are you enemies to great political 
innovations, becauſe they ſink the one, and ſhut up 
the other? On the ſame principles they muſt be 
unwelcome to us. But, gentlemen, great abuſes 
have crept into the conſtitution ; it is neither wiſe 
nor manly to conceal them ; they might with ſafety 
be removed, and it would be the intereſt of all to 
have them removed, would all agree in the 
meaſure, 


We are aware, that, in conſidering what govern- 
ment is beſt, we ought not to contemplate it in the 
abſtract, but with reference to the habitudes, pre- 
judices, and manners of the people for whom it is 


deſtined; what government in their actual circum- 


ſtances will beſt promote their ' happineſs ; what 
will produce the moſt good, with the feweſt ills. 
We are aware that equal laws, impartially adminiſ- 
tered, and faithfully executed, ſecurity of perſon 
and property, a weight in the community pro- 
portioned to each individual's ſervices, talents, and 
virtues, are the great ends of government ; that 
which beſt ſecures theſe, is the beſt government, 


whatever be its forms, and by whatever name cal- 
led, 
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led. In different countries, different forms may 
| beſt anſwer theſe ends. Hence, though we may 
have differed one among another, and with perſons 
of other religious communities, about theories of 
government, we are enemies to any innovation in 
the Britiſh Conſtitution, and only wiſh to ſee it 
reſtored to ſoundneſs. Though ſome of us may 
believe that it is poſſible for human wiſdom to 
deviſe a conſtitution ſuperior to the Britiſh, though 
we may think it not ſo perfect, but that reaſon in 
its progreſs, may diſcover defects in it; though 
we cannot ſee that its abuſes belong to its eſſence, 
we are ſtill ſenſible that it is a conſtitution which 
cool and conſiderate perſons will regard with reſpect. 
From one of the deepeſt thinkers it received praiſe 
in theory, before it had exiſtence in practice; it 
has been the fond theme of panegyric to the firſt 
geniuſſes of this, and of other countries. Under 
it, national reputation has riſen to a great height; 
a ſpirit of enterprize, never paralleled, has been 
generated ; a ſum of general happineſs never, be- 
fore, equalled, has been enjoyed ; a fairer field for 
talents to diſplay themſelves no country ever pre- 
ſented. In making theſe acknowledgments we take 
pleaſure, May the period never come when they 
can be, no longer, made ! 


Our attachment to the conſtitution 1s not found- 
ed in political ſuperſtition. You ſee the grounds on 
which it repoſes. But, we ſhould not forget, 


gentlemen, that our government is a government of 
checks, 
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checks, that when one of the branches ceaſes to be 


jealous and vigilant, from its very nature degeneracy 
will follow. Remember that its corruptions may 


increaſe, its excellencies become fewer; that its forms 
may be retained, when its ſpirit is loſt. Nothing is 


more likely to bring this about than that puerile 
fondneſs for it, that childiſh timidity, and over- 
ſtrained caution, which will not ſuffer its decayed 


parts to be reſtored to ſoundneſs, which prevents 


a freſh portion of ſalubrity being infuſed into it. 


By going on in this way, of liberty, we may, at 
length, have nothing but the name, of its bleſſings, 
nothing but the remembrance, The time may 
come, when that firm tone of character, that high 
ſpirit, that undaunted perſeverance, which nothing 
could brave, or overcome, the produce of the ſoil 
of liberty, chilled by the noxious breath of all- 
pervading influence, may ſink into ſervility, languor, 
and frivolity. Our conſtitution, like reaſon, in its 
courſe has been progreſſive. From the moment 
that it ceaſes to be, thus, progreſſive, its downfal 
becomes certain, its ruin unavoidable. From us, 
I think, you will admit, that it has nothing to fear, 
but I will deſcribe to you the perſons from whom 
it has to dread danger; perſons in power, deaf to 
the diſtreſſes of the people, profuſe of their blood 
and treaſures ; fond of engaging in expenſive, and 


unneceſſary wars, and who, thus, accumulating the 


public debt, leſſen the hope of its reduction, and, 
by that means, diminiſh confidence in public ſecu- 
2 itty. 
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rity. It is againſt ſuch men that the good - natur- 
ed people of this country ſhould be on their guard. 


Gentlemen, I have now fully laid our principles 
before you, I aſk you, are we worthy to retain the 
mutilated privileges which, as Britiſh ſubjects, le- 
gally diſqualified to ſerve our country, we have, 
hitherto, enjoyed? If we fail in the requiſites of 
good ſubjects, let us know in what it is that we do 
fail, and we will do what lies in our power to ſupply 
the defect. In a country in which we deem it right 
to live, we deem it laudable to have the merit of 
being good citizens, let us know in what this merit 
conſiſts, and if we hold any principles incompatible 
with its attainment, be aſſured, we ſhall think it 
a duty we owe the country, and ourſelves, to bid 
it farewell. Let us know the conditions on which 
we may enjoy protection. Allow us time to deli- 
berate upon them, if they are ſuch as we can- 
not comply with, let us be allowed, with the free, 
and full conſent of government, to emigrate to 
thoſe countries, where our reaſon will be leſs offend- 
ed; or, if you pleaſe, where our prejudices will 
better coaleſce with the prejudices that predomi- 
nate. Frankneſs on one ſide, claims liberality on 
the other; we aſk not for favours, juſtice is all 
that we demand. Britain, heretofore, generous to 
enemies, let her be equally ſo to perſons, who 
wiſh her welfare ; who, though leaving her, may 
ſtill ſerve her; who, though their connexion with 
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her may be broke, will guard their boſoms againſt 
every wiſh unfriendly to her proſperity. Unite with 
us then to put an end to the uſage under which we, 
at preſent, labour. You know that all that the 
moſt fertile invention is capable of bringing forth, 
that the moſt inveterate malignity can utter, and 
the groſſeſt credulity ſwallow, is in daily circula- 
tion againſt us. The vehicles of intelligence, 
known by the name of treaſury prints, make us 
the conſtant theme of abuſe. Magiſtrates, if what 
report ſays be true, but, for the ſake of my coun- 
try's credit, I hope it 1s falſe, have been heard, not 
caſually, when unawares propoſed in the hours of 
conviviality, but repeatedly, and without diſguiſe, 
to drink damnation to a ſet of people, whom the 
conſtitution recognizes, whom the law protects, 
whole liberties-the King, at his coronation, ſwears to 
preſerve, and whoſe religion is the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion of one part of the empire, as well as of ſe- 
veral other countries of Europe. In the ſanc- 
tuary of our laws unſullied, and diſtinguiſhed cha- 
rafters have had every obloquy heaped upon them, 
and from the pulpit the miniſters of religion have 
hurled out their anathemas. Let this, gentlemen, 
be a moment of cool reflection; place yourſelves 
in our ſituation, and can you conceive of one more 
unpleaſant. 


Is it to be wondered at, that we are in Jeopardy 
every hour, that our perſons are inſulted, that we 


are 1n apprehenſion for our property, that the pro- 
E 2 fane 
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fane vent on us their curſes, that miſcreants make 
it their buſineſs to circulate againſt us the moſt 
barefaced falſhoods. The effects of theſe practices, 
gentlemen, have come home to ſome of us, to ſome 
in their perſons, and property, to ſome in their 
quiet and peace of mind, and ſore have been ſent 
into that country from whoſe bourne no traveller 


returns. If we deſerve ſuch uſage, we claim the 


notice of the law, and we ought not to be ſpared; 
but to our preſent uſage, exert all your influence 
that an end may be put, for the honour of the 
country, and the credit of the government. We 
know what little the populace can do, and what 
little they are inclined to do, when the notice and 
encouragement of their ſuperiors are withdrawn. 
Remember, that when you make uſe of them, you 
are employing a dangerous weapon, which may, one 
day, be wielded againſt yourſelves. 


Gentlemen, let me detain you upon a project 


of which you may have heard, that of cruſhing the 


diſſenters. It has been ſaid, with what truth I am 
not able to learn, that ſome men, fluſhed with the 
ſucceſs they have had in demoliſhing oppoſition, 
have extended their views to the utter diſcomfi- 
ture of the whole body of the friends of liberty, 
and that it is determined to begin with the diſſent- 
ers, as being among the foremoſt in this cauſe, and 
as being more eaſily ſubdued on account of the 


unpopularity of their religious ſentiments. His 


courtiers told Louis XIV. there was nothing want- 
| ing 
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ing to fill up the meaſure of his glory, but the ex- 
tinction of hereſy. The lure took with the vain 
deſpot. Accordingly all the arts of addreſs, all the 
devices of violence were had recourſe to. Im- 
menſe numbers ſunk under the perſecution, and 
thouſands emigrated into other countries, and aſſo- 
ciated odium with the name of the Grand Monarque. 
The mighty prince failed in his project. Proteſ- 
tantiſm ſurvived his iniquitous efforts, and 1s, at this 
moment, very powerful in France. A deſcend- 
ant of the perſecutor, the moſt amiable of the 
Bourbon race, has died on the ſcaffold, and the 
ſucceſſors to the inſtigators of the perſecution, de- 
prived of their poſſeſſions, and honours, are exiles 
from their native country. Such are the conſe- 
quences which a retributive providence connects 
with perſecution! Are not theſe leſſons to perſe- 
cutors? Louis found it an eaſier matter to ſeat 
his grandſon on the throne of Spain, than to cruſh 
a ſmall religious ſect. If, in an age of bigotry, un- 
der arbitrary government, under a monarch fo 
powerful, and ſo enterprizing, the project proved 
ſo ruinous, and, at laſt, failed, can a perſon, Who 


would now attempt the like, be I in his right 
ſenſes ? 


It is ſomewhat above a century ſince France 
diſcarded toleration ; at that very time it was, that 
It got a legal footing here. Surely the bleſſings we 
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have, ſince, experienced, contraſted with the de- 


clining ſtate- in which that country has been, from 
the time of which I ſpeak, will not induce us to 
exchange meaſures. Perſecution is a danger- 
ous expedient, it ſeldom fails to involve in odium, 
and ruin thoſe who practiſe, and to enſure the tri- 
umph of thoſe who feel it. Are thoſe who loft 
hundreds and thouſands in the famous Birmingham 


riot, leſs diſſenters? Will their poſterity be the 


poorer ? Where then is the uſe of perſecution? 
What anideaof human affairs does perſecution give ? 
Practiſe perſecution, and you declare that force is to 
controul ſentiment ; that the moſt powerful is inveſt- 
ed with the prerogative of infallibility, with the right 
of ſuppreſſing truth, and ſetting up error? It condemns 
every attempt to ſet right by reaſoning, it introduces 
into a civilized age the maxims of one that is bar- 
barous, and muſt, quickly, bring on that ſtate 


itſelf, Freedom of ſpeculation having been ſo long 


allowed, the numbers of thoſe who think is in- 
creaſed in vaſt proportion, and diſcordance of opi- 
nions, a hundred-fold increaſed. The cauſes, for 


which perſecution was wont to be practiſed, are 


prodigiouſly accumulated, and the objects to which 
it ſhould apply, exceed calculation. The project 
of uniformity of ſentiment, always vain, it muſt now 
argue madneſs to ſet on foot. When the fires of 
Smithfield were lighted, under our Bloody Mary, 
there were in the kingdom perhaps not more than 


two or three ſects, but, now, how numerous, and 
| among 
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among the members of one ſect, how endleſs the 
differences of opinion! Hence, wiſe men have, long, 
agreed that, in the commerce of life, we ſhould re- 
gard men's virtues, and not their ſentiments, 


But what do I behold in ſurveying the conduct 
of ſome men? Clamouring againſt reforms, they 
are engaged in attempts to bring on revolutions, at- 
tempts every way moſt miſchievous, miſchievous 
from their failure, and ſtill more ſo from their ſucceſs. 
Tae men I refer to, are thoſe who would put a ſtop 
to enquiry, bridle diſcuſſion, arreſt the ſpirit of 
inveſtigarion, convince by fines, and confute by 
impriſonments. But if they go through with their 
work, if they do it to any purpoſe, they muſt 
burn our libraries, break in pieces our inſtruments 
of ſcience, deſtroy the proud apparatus of human 
knowledge, the mighty artillery of truth and reaſon, 
wreak their vengeance on the preſs, make it death 
to caſt a letter type, deface our monuments of art, 
command traffic to ceaſe, deſpoil of his wealth the 
merchant and manufacturer, hang up the men of 
letters, bury in oblivion the names of the advocates 
of freedom, of all who have preſumed to write 
upon government, teach the riſing generation to re- 
gard as demons the Hampdens, Sydneys, and Mon- 
teſquieus of former times, reduce the multifarious 
claſſes which modern licence has ſuffered to ſpring 
up, to the two ancient venerable diviſions of lords 
and vaſſals, build up the caſtles of the gentry and 
barons, and reſtore, in all its perfection, the lovely 
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ſyſtem of feodality, and the charming a age of 


chivalry. They muſt aſſert, and maintain, that in 


an enlightened age, falſe principles may get the 


better of true; beſides, that they may carry the 


day when they -have to ſtruggle againſt ſuperior 


learning, againſt the weight of public opinion, the 
hope of honours and emoluments, and the mighty 


arm of authority. I could wiſh they would favour us 
with diſquiſitions ſhewing how all this may ere 
But power deigns not to reaſon. 


But, gentlemen, ſuppoſe perſecution were to 
make diſſenters conform, you will not ſay that 
the converſion will be the reſult of conviction, 
their principles they will carry within the church 
pale. Their political opinions, if really dangerous, 
will they become leſs ſo in conſequence of this re- 
conciliation ? Will they have fewer opportunities 
to propagate them, and will they make the attempt 
with leſs effect ? | 


Many affect to deſpiſe the diſſenters, and make 
light of driving them to emigrate ; but the effects 
of the emigration will be felt. A ſet of men, 
bound, from their ſituation, to greater virtue, hav- 
ing no way to riſe to affluence, or conſideration, 


but by their induſtry, having high notions of liberty, 


tempered by a love of law, and order, will be 
miſſed. Britain is, as yet, great; but what is great 
is made up of little parts, the removal of one of 


the parts may affe& the whole more than we may 
| be 
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be aware of; it may injure and deform more than 
we may be willing to ſuppoſe. - Beſides, gentlemen, 
as members of the community, what advantages will 
you derive from it? When all rivalry is removed, 
will the clergy be more aſſiduous in the diſcharge of 
their duty, more circumſpect in their conduct, 
abound more in learning and ſcience? Will the 
virtues of candour, and mutual forbearance, ſo ne- 
ceſſary in ſociety, flouriſh more? Will cultivators 
feel leſs inconveniences from the preſent mode of 
ſupporting the clergy, will the faithful more vener- 
ate their paſtors, will the great popular ſects more 
readily conſent to have the miniſters of their choice 
filenced, and better reliſh compulſory laws to at- 
tend church ? Indeed, taken in every point of view, 
an inſtance of more complete folly, of more miſ- 
chievous, and weak policy, will be, in vain, look- 
ed for in the records of ages. If diſſenters, or 
others, have fallen into political errors, I cannot- 
ſee the wiſdom of aggravating the errors, or irritat- 
ing the perſons, nor that of alienating them from 
the conſtitution, It ſeems, now, at leaſt, poſſible, 
that a great republic may be eſtabliſhed in our 
neighbourhood, and then the ſpirit which, at pre- 
ſent, ſo obſtinately oppoſes reforms, may burſt forth 
in the contrary direction, ſtill diſtinguiſhed by its 
preſent attributes of unreaſonableneſs, and impel 
to meaſures that will compromiſe the happineſs of 
the preſent generation. But whatever turn things 
may take, in union there can be no harm, and the 
| co-operation: 
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co-operation of no man, or of no body of men, of 
_ intentions, is it wiſe to fight, 


Pardon me, my Lord, this . I now 
return to your Lordſhip, 


And am, &c. 


LETTER VI. 
Miſcellaneous Obſervations, 


My Lozo, 


Touch various degrees of ſucceſs 
influence the judgments of men, increaſe, or dimi- 


niſh the fervency of their zeal, yet theſe affect not 


principles themſelves, neither make them better, 
nor worſe. In the times of the reformation there 
were who cenſured the turbulence of the leaders 
in that buſineſs, who, when they ſaw the flames of 
war ſpread, and the fires of perſecution lighted up, 
reprobated the cauſe in which they were engaged; 

but they were men of ſhallow minds, whofe range 


was n. who ſaw but a little way before them. 
Such 
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Such there, now, are, who, becauſe indiſcreet, and 
bad men diſgrace good principles, take occaſion 
to calumniate the principles themſelves. People 
in a ſtate half enlightened, are incapable of pre- 
ſerving the due medium, They always fly into 
extremes. At one time tranſported with the love 
of liberty, they became impatient of ſubordination ; 
at another, fearing anarchy, they encourage the 
| ſtrides of deſpotiſm. The firſt ſtages of the re- 
volution in a neighbouring kingdom rouſed num- 
bers to a love of liberty, who connected with li- 
berty, advantages which even liberty does not en- 
ſure. Of little value is this birth-right of man, 
except individuals poſſeſs virtuous, and induſtrious 
habits. It can only favour theſe, give full ſcope 
to their operation, but cannot ſupply the want of 
them, or connect the effects that flow from them 
with their contraries. The untoward turn which 
the affairs of that country have, ſince, aſſumed, 
the exceſſes there committed, little minds have 
connected with liberty; hence liberty itſelf is be- 
come obnoxious to them. By them it never is 
conſidered how little of the blame is to be laid 
to her charge; never have they reflected that the 
thouſands who emigrated retained great influence 
in the country from which they fled, that they, 
their friends, foreign deſpotic powers, were inte- 
reſted to render that empire the ſcene of all that was 
diſgraceful, that ſucceſs in this way would ſerve 
them tar more than the moſt brilliant triumphs 
in the field, The parties who thus plotted were 
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well verſed in intrigue, for it had been their princi- 
pal buſineſs. The end being ſo laudable, as to the 
means they were above feeling ſcruples. In their 
pay they would have perſons to aſſume every cha- 
racter, to appear under all maſks, and they had a 
people to practiſe upon, to the laſt degree, venal. 
Ardour, and enthuſiaſm do wonders in oppoſition 
to open attacks, but againſt thoſe of the kind 
above deſcribed, they are frequently worſe than un- 
availing, even aſſiſt the deſigns they aim to over- 
throw. DALY 


The bulk of men never ſtop to enquire in what 
degree the exceſſes inqueſtionare owing to ſuch cauſes 
as the King's flight to Varennes, to the double dealing 
he was perſuaded to practiſe towards the nation, 
to the treaty of Pilnitz, to the manifeſtoes of the 
Duke of Brunſwick, the hoſtile preparations, and 
the officious interferences of foreign powers, But 
for theſe the limitted monarchy ſet up in 1791, 
would ſtill have exiſted, and the alliance with Eng- 
land and Pruſſia, which its ſupporters ſought, would 


have ſecured its permanence, 


To reflections of this kind the multitude is 
unaccuſtomed. Of the ſuperficies it judges, but 
beneath it looks not. Hence it has connected with 
liberty all the evils which France ſuffers, with re- 
forms the moſt partial, revolutions the moſt com- 
plete, and with revolutions the overthrow of reli- 
gion, inſecurity of property, and mab government, 


Men, 


. 


Men, who have this train foremoſt in their minds, 
no reaſonings can induce, to favour acceſſions to 
liberty, to be concerned in any thing, the object 
of which, is its ſecurity. Sooner than do this, it 
ſhould for them, utterly, periſh, Hence, liberty, 
heretofore, wont to excite in Britiſh hearts the 
livelieſt throbs, is regarded coolly. It is no longer 
the ſound that makes the eyes ſparkle, and the 
heart palpitate. The dame once admitted into cloſeſt 
embrace receives but diſtant homage. ' But, Bri- 
tons, ſtill ſuffer her to continue an inmate, you, and 
ſhe, cannot live ſeparate, Her value is ineſtimable. 
Few of you know how much it 1s you owe her. 
May her loſs never furniſh you with the information! 


A political epidemic is, at the moment, abroad, 
but it cannot laſt. Lovers of liberty, you have 
only to lie ſtill ; let time do its work, and it will 
reſtore the patient. Though another nation diſ- 
grace liberty, and continue ſo to do, I know there 


is among us a ſet of men, and a conſiderable one 


I truſt, who never will abjure their fealty to free- 
dom, who are emulous of thoſe brave perſons 
who have given character to the people of theſe 
realms, who have been her ſteady votaries, who 
have written, pleaded, bled, and died for her, 
who are ſenſible of all their obligations to her, 
| who are aware that all that exalts, poliſhes, and 
dignifies man, flows from her. Where did com- 
merce moſt flouriſh, where originated the moſt be- 
neficial enterprizes, where did genius unfold itſelf, 

where 
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where did induſtry perform its wonders ? Why has 
Britain; long, been the envy of nations, the flower 
of kingdoms, the pride of Europe ? This has been 
owing to your exertions, illuſtrious defenders of 
liberty! Reſpected ſtill be your memories! While 
epiſcopal humility might have preſented this ſacred 
treaſure as an offering at the foot of the throne, 
while clerical ambition might have bartered it for 
benefices, and courtiers, through complaiſance, 
have yielded to encroachments upon it, ye ſtood 
forth its firm defenders; but for you, traduced by 
thoſe whom ye benefited, as your ſucceſſors now 
are, we might have had a government as deſpotic 
as that of Turkey, intolerance as rank as that of 

Spain. We admire your conduct, we would imi- 
tate the example you have ſet us. 


Amid the ſucceſſion of painful events which 
the hiſtory of the two laſt years records, amid the 
clamour which ſtuns, the violence which bears 
down, knowledge, be aſſured, has not moved retro- 
grade, nor hath ſhe ſtood ſtill, Men may fear, 
but they know; they may take up with the delu- 
ſion, but they ſee through it. The proceſs which 
ameliorates the condition of the unborn, is going 
on. It is true, principles untried in their opera- 
tion, have produced dreadful exploſions, and appa- 
ratus conſtructed with great ſkill, and labour, have 
burſt. Nevertheleſs the experience, whether too 
dearly purchaſed, I ſhall not, here, attempt to aſ- 


certain, is not without its uſe, The charm which 
| enthuſiaſm 
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ſuperſtition fabricated, is enfeebled ; every abſurd 
cuſtom totters, ſpells are Joſing their force, and the 
oracles no longer give anſwers. Truth extends 


her empire, the reign of reaſon is only hindered by | 


the force which miſled ignorance puts forth againſt 
In the univerſe 


its own intereſts. - All is well. 
there is a beneficent ruler. In the moral, as in the 
phyſical world, the beſt principles operate. Im- 
provements are going on, and we ſhould, as much, 
dread to precipitate, as to retard them. Theſe, the 
philoſophic ſons of freedom would not haſten, left 
they ſhould injure. Nought can hinder them from 
practiſing the virtues which belong to liberty. 
Though they ſee the beſt principles daily trampled 
upon, they may cultivate them within their own 
boſoms ; though the ſeaſon be inauſpicious, they 
may merit the eulogium, © they were worthy de 
« better times!“ 


I am far from wiſhing to depreciate the good 
enjoyed in this country, and under this conſtitution. | 


I know it to be very conſiderable, and I happen 
to be ſo ſituated as to ſee little elſe, Yet the claſs 
of the diſtreſſed, though it comes little under my 
obſervation, or under that of many others, is great; 
the accounts which make the heart of humanity 
ache are upon the increaſe, miſery extends its do- 
minions, and diſtreſs its empire. Still the beſt 
remedy will be found in gradual reforms, legally 
purſued, Let not men of genius and learning be 


diſcouraged, 


enthuſiaſm nurtured is diſſolving, the chain which 
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diſcouraged, by the untoward appearance which 


things, at preſent, wear; let them continue to la- 


bour; though they may vary the means, let the ob- 
ject be {till kept in view. Let us employ our- 
ſelves in diſſeminating principles of virtue, and 
Philanthropy, and poſterity, perhaps, may witneſs 
the pleaſing ſight of thoſe who benefit by impoſi- 
tions, laying open the fallacy, of thoſe who profit 
by corruption, propoſing their removal, of thoſe 
who reap advantage from burdenſome inſtitutions, 
recommending their amendment, of the rich man 
laying aſide his pride, and the poor man his envy, 
and the love of kind, triumphing over that of ſelf. 


To many, this is fairy language, as extravagant as 


encomiums upon chivalry, but let it be remembered 


that we live in times in which he who predicts what, 
may appear wild, muſt not, on that account, 


be deemed a falſe prophet. If ſuch diſpoſitions 
prevail, then may the lover of his ſpecies wiſhfully. 
contemplate beneficial changes, then may the views 
of the patriot be promoted, without injury to the 
feelings of the man. Though I love liberty, and 
deem it invaluable, yet had I rather bend under the 
moſt grievous yoke, wear the moſt galling chain, 
than be concerned in the meaſures of bloodſhed, 
of late, ſo much given into, in our neighbourhood. 
Surely, if beneficence predominate in the univerſe, 
the improvement of mankind may be carried on 


by other means. But it may be, that providence, 


while it lays a foundation for the good of future 
generations, 
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generations, puniſhes a ſinful people for their paſt 


iniquities. 


My Lord, I have detained you longer than 1 
intended. It may, fomewhat, plead my excuſe, 
when I aſſure you that, moſt probably, it is the laſt 
time of your hearing from me. Your ghoſtly rela- 
tion to this part of the world ceaſing, I intend to 
give you no further trouble, Any thing of a gene- 
ral nature, worthy of notice, I apprehend we are 
not to expect from you. You have reached one of 
the ſituations whence things of that kind are ſeldom 
known to proceed. 


The ſentiments of reſpect that might be expect- 
ed from a correſpondent, I cannot profeſs, becauſe I 
do not feel, A lover of free enquiry, a friend to 
the progreſs of reaſon, a well wiſher to the im- 
provement of my ſpecies, I can only entertain the 
reverſe of reſpect for the man who has employed his 
talents to oppoſe theſe objects ſo intereſting to the 
philanthropiſt ; who, after attempts to miſlead men's 
Judgments, is now practiſing upon their paſſions, and 
endeavouring to turn the general indignation againſt 
thoſe whom he, once, undertook to refute by argu- 
ment. Hoping the period 1s not far diſtant, when 
you muſt change your conduct, diſcover a different 
temper, or loſe all weight with the public. 


I remain, 


My Lord, &c. 


* 
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NOTE (A.) 


Creeds, and Confeſſions, the fertile ſources of conten- 
tions, and diſputes, have overſet religion. Buſy about cite 
cumſtantials, we have neglected the main ſubject, quarrel. _ 
ing about the ſhadow, we have ſuffered the ſubſtance to 
vaniſh ; it is true the ſkeleton yet remains, but what is be- 
come of the ſpirit ? Let politicians take warning from di- 
vines, let them beware of ſplitting on the ſame rock | See 
the low eſtimation, in which religious inſtitutions are held, 
bring not the political into the ſame predicament. Set 
up no vain ftate orthodoxy, raiſe no device of man 
above its proper rank, do not aſk men to ſwear to the abſo- 
Jute perfection of the admired fabric of the Britiſh Conſti- 
tution : let thoſe who act under it, fulfil their parts with 
uprightneſs, and ability; let its bleſſings ſpeak its praiſes, 
produce theſe as proofs of its excellence. Allow Rome 
to illuſtrate the nature of infallibility, France to exemplify 


the amiableneſs of fraternity, by fines, impriſonments, con- 


fiſcations, and death, but uſe arguments more worthy of 
the ſubject, to prove the excellence of the Britiſh Conſtitu- 
tion, let the above odious particulars make no ſteps in the 
demonſtration ! Oh, diſtant be the day, remote the period, 
when the government of Britain ſhall need ſuch ſupports, 
deſcend every curſe on the head of the men that ſhall propoſe 
them! In government, as in philoſophy, or morals, let theory 
be open to free diſcuſſiun. Diſgrace not politics by articles 


of faith. Leave it to every man, as heretofore, to purſue, 


and to promulgate his ſpeculations, throw in his way no de- 
triment, ſubje& him to no inconyenience, ſet up no teſts as 
conditions of political ſecurity, and favour, beſides private 
virtue, obedience to the laws, and ſubmiſſion to lawful au- 
thority, and the ſeditious, and diſaffected will diſappear. 
Attempts to ſhackle diſcuſſion, in an age like this, are preg- 
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nant with danger; no government can embark in them 
but with imminent hazard, but with the certainty, if it car- 
ries its point, of ſinking its ſubjects into torpor, and ſer- 
vility, of reducing them to inſignificance, of implanting 
the ſeeds of degeneracy in the breaſts of men of all claſſes, 
and of all orders. May we not live to ſee the time when 
that influence which deſtroys what it cannot con- 
troul, ſhall reach every deſcription of citizens, and every 
caſe of private life! Kind providence, guard us_from this 
pernicious deman, may we oppoſe his ſtrides, and be on our 
guard againſt his wiles ! The fears, here, intimated, may be 
thoſe of ignorance, heaven grant they may, but they are, 
alſo, thoſe of honeſty. On other grounds I am little anxious 
for the palm, but on that of diſintereſtedneſs I will yield it to 
none. Let what changes will happen, be it my lot to en- 
joy privacy, be it my buſineſs to practiſe virtue, and to ſeek 
knowledge. May ſituations of affluence and ſplendour ever 
diſplay to me as few charms as they do at this moment, I am 


not without ambition, but it is not of the kind that directs 


to the little guiſes that ſo generally dazzle, and impoſe ; 
which, nevertheleſs, as they ſubſerve the good of ſociety, 
are to be regarded with reſpect. If the ſolicitude of others 
goes entirely to acting parts, may it be mine to excel as a 
man, The learned prelate, the praſound judge, the ſkilful 
phyſician, the brave ſoldier, the expert man of buſineſs, 
what are they to the virtuous, and accompliſhed perſon ? 
Official eminence it is laudable to ſeek, but it is not the 
nobleſt; it entitles to reſpect, but confers not that of the 
higheſt kind. To direct ambition to a different, and leſs 
agitated channel, is not, I preſume, to diſſerve ſociety. My 
prayer to God is, the happineſs of my ſpecies, the proſperity 
of my country, the increaſe of her enlightened ſons, the per- 
petuity of ſuch eminent attainments, and ſhining qualities, 


as diſtinguiſh thoſe of which ſhe can, at preſent, boaſt. 
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Should Britons ever be ſo far enervated as to favour 
the project of one religion, as a remedy to the evils ariſing 
from jarring opinions, to court the dulneſs, and languor, 
inſeparable from uniformity of faith on ſubjects of theology, 
and policy, ſhould a diſſenter, no longer, find his reſidence 
in the country comfortable, then to quit it will be no 
penance, for we may be certain that its glory is departing, 
its decline upon the advance, and its downfal not diſtant. 
But ceaſe ſuch thoughts. Britons, by your union, diſpel 
their gloom; unite, and you will ſee your true intereſts, 
and purſue them without fear, and diſtruſt of one another. 
Men, of good intentions, of all parties, liſten not to 
violent ſpirits, enjoin filence upon them, favour the return 
of moderation, ſhew a diſpoſition towards cordiality. For 
a time, let the queſtions that divide us, ſleep. In order 
to a final deciſion, call them up ata more calm, and tranquil 
period; the preſent is, in every view, unfit for the buſineſs. 
This advice, it is eaſy to give, and it is eaſy to practiſe, if 
you will form the deſire; but the good conſequences, that 
would ariſe from following it, are incalculable. Why does 
not every good man ſay, Let us try the experiment ? 
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THE END. 


